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THE Antigone of Sophocles will be 
produced in Greek by J. T. Sheppard, 
Provost of King’s, with music specially 
composed by Dr Patrick Hadley, at 
the Arts Theatre, Cambridge, from 
Saturday, March 4, to Saturday, 
March 11, at 8.30 p.m. (with the ex- 
ception of Tuesday night); there will 
also be matinées on both Saturdays 
and on Tuesday and Thursday at 2.15. 


From an overdue notice of some 
American annuals let us give priority 
to a curious discovery : a text of Juvenal 
of which only ink survives. In study- 
ing a manuscript of Orléans, Mr A. P. 
McKinlay and Mr E. K. Rand observed 
the impress of script on the insides of 
its board-covers, and reading in a mirror 
they found remains of Juvenal II 32-89 
and III 35-93. Pages of the poet had 
been stuck on to the covers, then 
stripped off; but legible ink survives. 
The text is of the better sort, and 
though defective where new help is 
most needed it gives better evidence 
than we have had for Mevia or Maevia 
in II 49, and leads the editors to con- 
jecture residet and prementis in III 82 
and 89. The story of this find is fully 
told in Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philology XXXIX (1938) 229-263 and 
illustrated by plates, in one of which, 
if it is held the wrong way about before 
a good light, some of the new text can 
be clearly read. 


No. LI of Hermathena, published 
last May, offers the usual good fare: 
‘Friends and the Philosophy of Friend- 
ship in Horace’, by W. S. Maguinness ; 
‘On Bacchae 1066-7’, by W. B. Stan- 
ford ; ‘ The Place of Katharsis in Aris- 
totle’s Aesthetics’, by W. F. Trench; 
versions into Greek and Latin (but con- 
covat is rather Hisperic) ; reviews. A 
novel item is Part I (to dma:dia) of an 
Index to the Speeches of Isaeus, by 
W. A. Goligher. The author strikes a 
happy mean between index and lexicon, 
and goes into much detail over the 
NO. CCCLXXVII. VOL. LII. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Among several mis- 
accentuations note avasdeia, which 


common words. 


implies a false quantity. Under dvw 
c. gen. we read: ‘This prepositional 
use recurs in Or. Att. only Dem. 1g. 
287 ... Aesch. 2. 34... is not an 
instance.’ But is the passage of Dem. 
(F.L.)? He is alluding to the well- 
known words of the Medea (410), where 
avw is an adverb and dv trotauav does 
not mean ‘up stream’; nor can it in 
F.L., whatever may be the construc- 
tion there—A good index to Isaeus is 
welcome, even though it be spread over 
ten volumes and a dozen years. 


Among the wealth of matter in recent 
numbers of the Belgian half-yearly 
L’Antiquité Classique one may single 
out ‘La technique de I’édition (1926- 
1936)’ by F. Peeters (VI, 2, 1937, pp. 
319-356). The commencing scholar 
who wants to know how to equip him- 
self for editing a text could hardly wish 
for a better guide. 


Error dies hard. In 1910, seeing 
through the press Walter Headlam’s 
Agamemnon, A. C. Pearson was misled 
into including an Introduction which 
was not Headlam’s; and it is taken for 
Headlam’s in a book of 1936 which 
was reviewed in C.R. LII. 171. Even 
Thomson’s Ovesteia, which mentions the 
mistake, may fail to give it the death- 
blow. A less venial error threatens to 
foist some alien matter on the text of 
Sophocles. Not long ago a papyrus 
turned up which contained quotations 
from iambic trimeters and commentary 
upon them. The obvious clues were 
missed, and the lines were hastily as- 
signed to tragedy and to ‘ Sophocles (?)’. 
This false ascription was copied in a 
German dissertation published in 1936 
and reviewed, early in 1937, in C.R. 
(LI. 38). The author of that disserta- 
tion had learnt better in time to insert 
in some copies, if not in all, a type- 
written correction. Yet Bursian’s 
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ahresbericht, in an instalment dated 
ast December, still treats the fragment 
as containing scraps of ‘ Sophocles (?)’. 
They are Lycophron’s. Bursian will 
be seen by many who do not see that 


typewritten correction; and the next 
editor of tragic fragments may assign 
these scraps to Sophocles, perhaps not 
even dubbing them ‘dubia’. Error 
dies hard. 


TWO PASSAGES OF THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


XO. xal why kal wadal’ brn. 
OI. 7a rota raira ; rdvra yap 
XO. Oaveiv éhéxOn rwwv ddourdpwr. 

OI. 290-3 

AT first sight Sophocles seems to be 
guilty here of an unwonted technical 
flaw. The Chorus at 290 hints at a 
vague rumour about Laius’ death. To 
Oedipus’ eager question it replies: ‘It 
was said that he had died at the hands 
of certain wayfarers.’ Ocdipus dis- 
misses this new clue with the impatient 
remark kayo. He is certainly 
referring to his previous conversation 
with Creon, in the course of which he 
had learnt (122) that Laius had been 
killed by Anorai. The hint which the 
Chorus now offers is dismissed as being 
substantially the same as Creon’s. 

But this is surely a weak and clumsy 
transition, and the commentators do 
not recognize the real difficulty in- 
volved in the words jxovca Kayo. 
Oedipus, they say or imply, in his 
excited state does not regard this 
rumour as a different one from that 
which Creon has mentioned. But this 
obtuseness on the part of Oedipus is 
utterly out of keeping with the char- 
acter of quick intelligence with which 
Sophocles carefully endows him. His 
question at 291, Ta Toia tadra ; is that 
of a mind keenly alert and enquiring. 
Moreover Anorai and are very 
different notions, and odouropwy in 292 
is in such an emphatic position as to 
force itself upon the hearer’s notice. 
Can the Oedipus of this play, at a 
moment of mental concentration, be 
supposed to have regarded the dis- 
tinction between Ayotai and 
as unimportant? I cannot believe that 
Sophocles the craftsman would have 
admitted so flagrant an example of ro 
aXoyov. 

I would suggest that the difficulty is 
solved if we read odouvropav': ‘It was 


1 The accent-change could have taken place 
at any time in the tradition before L. L has 


said that he had been killed by certain 
persons while he was journeying.’ Here 
indeed is a remark which Oedipus may 
well dismiss impatiently ; the Chorus is 
telling him no more (less in fact) than 
he has already learned from Creon. 

OI. Epevvay roo Oavévros rxere; 566 

[xravévros Meineke ; devévros M. Schmidt] 


The MS reading @avdvtos involves 
difficulties to which the commentators 
do less than justice. It is described 
as a ‘genitive of respect’, but Jebb’s 
translation ‘touching the murder’ does 
violence, to the Greek, which can only 
mean ‘concerning him who was killed’. 
This is not only weak, but misses the 
point which the context demands. 
Oedipus, who has just been accused of 
the murder by Tiresias, asks Creon 
whether the seer had spoken of him at 
the time of Laius’ death. Clearly it is 
the murderer, and not the victim, of 
whom he is thinking in 566. More- 
over, apart from the exigencies of the 
context, épevvay is a verbal substantive 
of a type which seems to demand an 
objective genitive. Of the conjectures 
made to meet these _ difficulties, 
Schmidt's is attractive, but its 
plausibility depends largely upon the 
description which Oedipus gives to 
Jocasta of the manner of Laius’ death: 
«.T.r. But this phrase comes Jater in 
the play, and cannot fairly be used to 
support a reading in 566. At this 
point in the play we do not know in 
what particular way Laius was killed, 
nor is it relevant: what is required is 
a word denoting the simple fact of 
murder. Meineke’s xtavovtos gives 


the paroxytone faintly marked ; it may possibly 
have been inserted by the diorthotes without 
reference to the archetype. It is not impossible 
that in the earliest copies of the play the word 
was left unaccented to represent an ambiguity 


_ which may have been deliberate on the part of 


the poet. Such a double entendre would have 
real tragic significance. 
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exactly the sense required, but involves 
the extra letter +. May not the right 
reading be «avovros,) a word which 


1 For instances in Sophocles of the aorist 
écavov see O.C. 545, Ant. 1319, 1340. It is 


satisfies context, grammar and palaeo- 
graphical probability ? 
Eric LAUGHTON. 
University of Sheffield. 
comparatively common in Euripides; for the 
participle see H.F. 865. 


NOTES ON PROPERTIUS. 


I i 19-20. 
at uos, deductae quibus est fallacia lunae 
et labor in magicis sacra piare focis, 
en agedum dominae mentem conuertite nos- 
trae .. 


‘HERE and here only piare=pie 
facere’, write Butler and Barber’; and 
that is the usual explanation of those 
who do not resort to emendation.? But 
why, or on what analogy, should piare 
mean pie facere? And where else is 
ee ascribed to witches? Lucan’s 

orrific Erictho, who despised the 
ordinary practices of sorcery as being 
nimiae pietatis, is an exception to prove 
the rule (VI 508). Moreover by sacra 
piare some specific kind of witchcraft 
must be intended to balance the draw- 
ing down of the moon. 

What is the meaning of the verb 
piare? Essentially it seems to be to 
perform a rite which makes harmless 
something which is held to be threaten- 
ing; the threat is what may be called a 
supernatural one, the threat of a portent 
or a god, not of a tyrant or a wild 
animal. What is made harmless is the 
object of the verb, and the objects 
it takes may be roughly grouped as 
follows : 

(a) Portents, e.g. fulmen Ovid Fasti 
III 291. 

(b) Offences, e.g. nefas Virgil Aen. 
I] 184. With objects of this sort piare 
develops the meaning ‘atone for’, e.g. 


1 If several times in these notes I quote 
Butler and Barber’s edition to criticize it, it is 
with a deep sense of obligation and because 
their opinions usually represent a careful and 
reasoned consideration of all views hitherto 
advanced. 

2 The only suggestions of any plausibility are 
fata, meaning manes, and astra. But even if 
the evidence for such a meaning of fata were 
not tenuous, manes piare, busta piare etc. are 
operations directed to ensuring the peaceable 
rest of the spirit, not to its walking, as are the 
practices of witchcraft. The conjecture astra 
(and fata= Fate) will be considered later. 


grande nefas et morte piandum Juv. 
xiii 54. 

(c) Divinities, e.g. the wild woodland 
deity Silvanus, Horace Epist. II i 143, 
or the offended goddess Pietas, Plautus 
Asin. 111i 3. Even akindly divinity un- 
worshipped holds a threat, and we find 
Ianus piandus erit in Ovid Fasti I 318. 

(d) An altar without sacrifice is a 
source of danger, as is illustrated by 
the story of the Erymanthian boar, 
hence e.g. avas piare Propertius III x 19. 
It is not clear whether ossa, busta etc. 
come under this head, or are used by 
metonymy for Manes and should be put 
under (c). 

(ec) Madmen ; piare here means ‘ make 
sane’. If pius, as Walde thinks, is to 
be connected with purus, this usage 
most clearly preserves the original 
meaning of piare, namely ‘make pius’, 
‘make free of a dangerous supernatural 
quality’. 

The compound expiare is commonly 
employed with objects of classes (a) 
and (b) and apparently quite synonym- 
ously with the simple verb. Hence a 
passage containing the phrase sacrum 
expiave is worth our attention. It is 
one of the laws proposed by Cicero in 
his De Legibus. Sacrum commissum, 
quod neque expiari poterit, impie com- 
missum esto: quod exptari poterit, publict 
sacerdotes expianto (II 21). Sacrum here 
means an offence against religion, and 
might cover anything from a mere 
technical lapse to a serious and de- 
liberate disregard of its dictates: the 
law is explained in § 38 by the words 
publicus autem sacerdos imprudentiam con- 
silio expiatam metu liberet: audaciam in 
tet inmitendas religionibus foedast damnet 
atque impiam iudicet.® 

The emphasis laid in these passages 
on the adjectives publici, publicus, might 


3 For inexpiabiles religiones see Cic. Phil. 
I 13. 
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suggest the existence of unofficial prac- 
titioners who undertook the expiation 
of supposed offences against religion ; 
and we know that expiation was a 
prominent feature in some of the 
Eastern cults. Now one would expect 
that the superstitious persons who 
resorted to witches would employ them 
not only for the ‘offensive’ magic of 
love-philtres, destruction of neighbours’ 
crops, etc., but also for the ‘defensive’ 


magic of piatio. Support for this guess 


is to be found in Festus’ explanation 
of the word piatrix: piatrix dicebatur 
sacerdos quae expiare erat solita, quam 
quidam simulatricem,' alit sagam, alit 
expiatricem wocant. The association of 
priestesses and witches in this passage 
of Festus need cause no surprise, for 
the practices of many religions and 
those of witchcraft can hardly be dis- 
tinguished.2. Everyone will remember 
that Plato in the Republic (3648 ff.) 
speaks of begging priests and sooth- 
sayers who persuade rich men that they 
have a power from the gods by which 
any misdeed of a man or his ancestors 
can be expiated—and who also offer, 


1 The only other example of this word (for 
which Lobeck proposed to substitute sz#puda- 
tricem or simpuuiatricem) known to the diction- 
aries is Statius Zhed. IV 551, where the 
priestess of Diana-Hecate is said to be gua/is, 
st crimina demas, Colchis et Aeaeo simulatrix 
litore Circe. The dictionaries allege that Circe 
is called simudatrix because she turned her 
visitors into animals, which would seem rather 
to be a reason for calling the victims siudatores 
(compare Ovid’s Morpheus Me¢. xi 634); and 
clearly this explanation does not suit the passage 
in Festus. A witch may be called simudatrix 
either on the theory that the feats of witchcraft 
are illusion (compare the view that the rope-trick 
depends on the hypnotism of the audience), that 
it produces, in the words of Heliodorus(I1I xvi 3), 
gavracias Tov wh SvTwr ws Or More generally 
on the ground that the claims to power and 
knowledge are at least partially unjustified— 
Tovds Oh paryevTas obK elvar moddovs 
yap mwodddxis of Ta wév Twa Ta 81) 
mrelw Aéyorres veoxuoiv éralpover (Dio Cassius 
lii 36). Ovid makes Circe a producer of illusion 
—efiigiem nullo cum corpore falsi fingit apri 
(Mer. xiv 358) and her halls are (according to 
the better-attested reading) wanarum plena 
ferarum (ibid. 11). Seneca’s Medea, too, can 
think it time for aliguid fraude uulgari altius 
693). 

: On this see further K. F. Smith in Hastings’ 
Encyclopedia s.v. Magic (Greek and Roman), 
Hopfner in P.W. s.v. Mageia col. 382, and H. 
Hubert in Daremberg-Saglio s.v. Magia pp. 


1499, 


for a small fee, to injure a man’s 
enemies, for they are masters, say they, 
of spells and enchantments that per- 
suade the gods to do their will. Here 
we have priests, one side of whose 
activity is normally associated with 
witches; on the other hand in Apol- 
lonius Argonautica IV 690 ff. the witch 
Circe purifies Jason and Medea for their 
murder of Absyrtus; particularly illus- 
trative of Propertius’ line are ll. 712-4: 
& elow medavous peihixtpa re vnpadinow 
kaiev €m’ mapéatios, dpa 
opepdaréas 

Witches in the Roman poets usually 
confine themselves to certain conven- 
tional and spectacular practices of 
which piatio is not one. I would sug- 
gest that Propertius has baffled com- 
mentators because he has taken from 
life and not from literary convention 
his second example of the attempts of 
witches to interfere with the course of 
things, and that sacra piare has the same 
meaning as sacrum expiare in Cicero, 
namely to expiate religious offences.® 


ecquid te mediis cessantem, Cynthia, Bais, 
qua iacet Herculeis semita litoribus, 

et modo Thesproti mirantem subdita regno 
proxima Misenis aequora nobilibus, 

nostri cura subit. . .? 


It is generally supposed that modo is 
to be taken with mtrantem. The diffi- 


8 If fiatio was a common practice among 
witches, further point is given to the threat of 
Canidia’s victim in Horace’s Epodes : ai77's agam 
uos: daira detestatio nulla expiatur uictima. 

It would be no offence against the Latin 
language or the facts of witchcraft it by sacra 
Propertius meant the witches’ own rites, or, as 
Hertzberg suggested, properties. The relation 
between the witch and the divinity, says K. F. 
Smith (oc. czz.), ‘is abnormal and distinctly 
perilous: to get out of it safely is, therefore, 
quite as important as to get into it safely... 
above all the remains of a sacrifice. . . must 
be disposed of ceremonially .. . the more usual 
method was to eliminate them by burning them, 
burying them or throwing them into running 
water or sea’. The context, however, requires 
some activity which benefits not the witch but 
her client. Unger’s emendation astra piare 
makes sense, for a witch might be employed 
to avert the threat of the stars revealed by 
astrology, but I hope I have shown it to be 
unnecessary. Also intelligible but unnecessary 
is fata piare in the obvious sense of the words ; 
it could be supported by Philostratus Vit. Apo//. 


v. 12 of yénres. . . gaci Ta cipappéva. 
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culties of this are revealed by Butler 
and Barber’s note. 1. It must be 
assumed that Thesprotus, mythical 
king of Thesprotis in Epirus, in whose 
realm was found an “Aopvov, had been 
transferred by an otherwise unknown 
story to the Italian Avernus. 2. Since 
Baiae lies between Avernus and Mi- 
senum, these lines would be as if one 
were to say to a visitor to Eastbourne 
‘Have you been to Pevensey near 
Beachy Head?’ 3. The rare et modo 
without a preceding modo or its equiva- 
lent is suspicious. Butler and Barber 
remove the last two objections, but not 
the first, by accepting the old conjec- 
ture e¢ modo for proxima. It is true 
that the sea below the headland is not 
an object for wonder; but the harbours 
might be, even though they had prob- 
ably not yet become a station for the 
fleet. 

All the difficulties can, however, be 
avoided without emendation if we take 
modo with subdita, noting that elsewhere 
in Propertius (II xxiv 46, II xxxiv 91) 
et modo is found in the sense of et nuper. 
The construction is e¢ aequora modo 
subdita regno Thesprott mirantem proxima 
Misenis, ‘marvelling that the waters 
which were but recently below Thes- 
protus’ kingdom are now close to 
Miseni’. Misenis, which editors persist 
in regarding as the dative of Misena, a 
unique variant for Misenum (‘plur. for 
sing.; found only here’ B. & B.), is 
the dative of Miseni, the name not of 
the cape but of the town or village and 
its territory (cf. Circeium and Circeii). 
Of six other occurrences known to me 
(Josephus Ant. XIX 5; Plutarch C. 
Gracch. 19, Marius 34, Antonius 32; 
C.I.L. X 3342a, 3336) it will suffice to 
quote the first. There Josephus tells 
how the emperor Gaius built a bridge 
of boats from Dicaearchia (Puteoli) 
eis Meanvods, érépav modu 

Thesprotus’ kingdom in Epirus con- 
tained not only an Avernus but also at 
least two underworld rivers, the Cocytus 
(Paus. IX xxx 6) and the Acheron, 
mirabilis omnia sua mirantibus, as Pliny 
ironically remarks (N.H. IV 4), and an 
Acherusian lake (ibid.). The Italian 
Avernus had in its neighbourhood certain 
springs which some supposed were fed 
by the Styx and Pyriphlegethon, and 


an Acherusian lake was found on the 
coast between Cumae and Misenum 
(Strabo V 244-5). Propertius’ idea 
seems to be that the ‘infernal’ waters 
of Epirus are connected through the 
complex! of underworld rivers with 
those near Baiae. He may have sup- 
posed them to have sunk in swallow- 
holes in Epirus and to have reappeared 
in Italy, as the Alpheus reappeared at 
Syracuse. That would give a good 
sense to subdita, but the word may 
only imply an underground reservoir 
which fed Epirote and Italian lakes 
alike. 

With this interpretation the geo- 
graphical difficulty disappears, for the 
Acherusian lake near Cumae, or even 
Avernus, is near Miseni in comparison 
with its distance from Epirus. It may 
be more obviously near Cumae, but, 
apart from metrical convenience, that 
town probably gets its mention in the 
allusion to Teuthras’ pools in line 11.? 


III i 1-4. 


Callimachi manes et Coi sacra Philitae, 
in uestrum quaeso me sinite ire nemus. 
primus ego ingredior puro de fonte sacerdos 
Itala per Graios orgia ferre modos. 


The interpretation of sacra Philitae 
which this note advances was given 
over eighty years ago by Hertzberg but 
has been generally ignored.’ Later 
scholars, when they do not resort to 
emendation, appear to be divided be- 
tween supposing sacra to be an equiva- 
lent of manes (‘sacred reliques, dis- 
embodied spirit’, says Postgate) and 
taking the word to mean ‘rites paid to 
Philitas’ memory’. The first explana- 
tion savours too much of Humpty 
Dumpty—‘ When J use a word it 
means just what I choose it to mean’, 
and accordingly the second is adopted 
by Rothstein, Enk, and Butler and 
Barber. 

1 Compare Virgil’s underworld, where Ach- 
eron, Cocytus, and Styx are connected. 

2 The possibility cannot be excluded that a 
couplet has been lost beginning with e¢ modo, 
to which e¢ modo of line 3 corresponded. Even 
if that should be the case, the general interpre- 
tation of the passage is unaffected. 

3 Unless by Phillimore, whose translation, 
‘hallowed office’, is ambiguous. The bulk of 
my note was written before I had consulted 
Hertzberg’s edition. 
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Now apart from the fact that there is 
no evidence that there was any sort of 
commemoration of Philitas (other than 
a statue), how are we to understand the 
prayer to be allowed to enter the grove ? 
Does Propertius wish to enter as a 
worshipper? No one supposes that 
Propertius here asks permission to cele- 
brate the memory of Callimachus and 
Philitas. He is making a claim to be 


on the same footing as they are. If he 


does not enter the grove as a worshipper 
the only alternative is that he enters as 
an object of cult along with his two 
Alexandrian masters. Conceited though 
he may have been, he is hardly likely 
to have claimed, while still living, 
honours such as were paid only to the 
dead. 
Martial writes of Silius Italicus : 


Sacra coturnati non attigit ante A/aronis 
impleuit magni quam Ciceronis opus 
VII 63), 


meaning thereby that he did not try to 
write the sort of poetry Virgil wrote 
before he had emulated Cicero’s oratory. 
The poet, to the Roman poets, is a 
priest — Musarum sacerdos, and the 
priestly rites he performs are the com- 
position of poetry : sacra facit uates says 
Propertius himself to announce that he 
is writing a poem. Tibi sacra fero 
doctique laboris primitias are the words 
used by Germanicus to dedicate his 
translation of Aratus. So here by Cal- 
limachit manes et Coi sacra Philitae is 
meant ‘shades of Callimachus and 
poesy of Coan Philitas ,’ that is, by a 
common form of construction ad 
xowvod, ‘poetic shades of Callimachus and 
Philitas’. The combination of manes 
and sacra, nouns not of the same class, 
may appear difficult, but to Propertius 
sacra Philitae would be almost con- 
vertible with poeta Philita; his use of 
abstract and genitive for adjective and 
noun is well known, e.g. 


quae miser ignotis error perpessus in oris 
Herculis indomito fleuerat Ascanio (I xx 15). 


The grove of the next line, in which 
Butler and Barber see ‘a consecrated 
grove where worship is offered to the 
shades of the two poets’ and Hertzberg 
a country retreat congenial to lovers of 
quiet, is rather a metaphorical holy 
grove of the Muse of Elegy, accessible 


only to her priests, of which the chief 
are Callimachus and Philitas. Pro- 
pertius claims the right to enter, for he 
too is her priest (primus ego ingredior 


puro de fonte sacerdos), making an 


innovation in her worship by carrying 
mystic symbols of Italian origin in her 
Greek dance. Butler and Barber cor- 
rectly explain this to mean that the form 
of his poems is Greek, ‘the language 
and matter Italian’. It should be 
observed that this is a more confident 
claim to originality than that of Horace 
which is often compared withit. He is 
satisfied to say that he has put Greek 
poetry in a Latin dress, 


Aeolium carmen ad Italos 
deduxisse modos. 


Propertius’ claim is not to be the first 
writer of elegy in Latin, which would 
be absurd, but to be the first to write of 
Italian subject-matter, which may not 
be so wide of the mark. For Catullus 
only wrote two long elegies, of which 
one is a translation from Callimachus, 
and though we can but guess at the 
nature of the poetry of Gallus, there is 
some reason for guessing that Greek 
mythology formed the chief element 
in it. 


III x 21-28. Cynthia’s birthday. 


sit mensae ratio noxque inter pocula currat 
et croceo nares murreus ungat onyx. 

tibia nocturnis succumbat rauca choreis 
et sint nequitiae libera uerba tuae, 

dulciaque ingratos adimant conuiuia somnos, 
publica uicinae perstrepat aura uiae. 

sit sors et nobis talorum interprete iactu, 
quem grauibus pennis uerberet ille puer. 


When Hosius knows more than twice 
as many conjectures in Propertius as 
there are lines, one hesitates to add to 
the count, or even unwittingly to revive 
forgotten ones. Yet surely é in line 27 
deserves a challenge. All interpreters 
take it to mean ‘and’, since et nobis, 
‘for us too’ or ‘even for us’, seems 
devoid of sense. But though Propertius 
often puts e¢ in the second place, there 
is no certain example of its being placed 
third; and here there is not even 


1 The most plausible cases are I iv 5 and 
II xxxii 10, but in neither is it necessary to 
assume postponement ; even if one does, they 
are not true parallels, for guo magis and iz 
nemus could not be split by the insertion of e¢. 
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metrical necessity to excuse the position. 
Should we not read sint sortes?! The 
plural seems desirable for another 
reason. Sors means a single oracular 
response, but the oracle of the dice 
cannot at a single consultation answer 
the question, Who is unfortunate in 
love? They must be thrown once for 
each person in whose case an interest is 
taken, and whenever the damnosus canis 
turns up, that person’s ill luck is re- 
revealed. 

The events at this party are described 
in a sequence in which I can perceive 
no order. That the musicians’ collapse 
should be mentioned so early is strange, 
particularly in a poem which other- 
wise insists throughout on temporal 
succession (primum ... dein .. . inde 
. + . cum fuerit exacta hora); and after 
it has thus been implied that the revels 
are to go on late line 25 is something of 
an anticlimax.? The passage would be 
at least better rhetoric if arranged as 
follows : 

sit mensae ratio noxque inter pocula currat 

et croceo nares murreus ungat onyx, 
dulciaque ingratos adimant conuiuia somnos : 
publica uicinae perstrepat aura uiae. 


1 Cf. III viii 19, where most MSS. have 
uersat, but uertas seems certain. 

2 This may be why Housman wished to read 
continuts for nocturnis (Journ. Phil. xvi. p. 10). 
Heimreich ( Quaestiones Propertianae p. 13) also 
felt that there was something wrong and 
heroically proposed the excision of 23-26. 


sint sortes nobis talorum interprete iactu, 
quem grauibus pennis uerberet ille puer ; 
tibia nocturnis succumbat rauca choreis 
et sint nequitiae libera uerba tuae. 


‘ Let us have a dinner, and our friends 
to make a night of it: the street will 
ring with the noise. Let us play at 
Love-oracles with the dice and dance 
till we tire the musicians, and let your 
talk be as free as you can make it’. 
The last line leads up to the climax of 
the party : 
cum fuerit multis exacta trientibus hora 


noctis et instituet sacra ministra Venus, 
annua soluamus thalamo sollemnia nostro. 


The rhetorical repetition of si# and sint 
at the beginning of each group of four 
verses will have caused the dislocation 
of the text. 

My paraphrase brings to light an un- 
expected support for the transposition. 
The run of the passage seemed to 
demand ‘the street will ring’, not ‘let 
the street ring’, and so I wrote, with 
the subjunctive perstrepat somewhat on 
my conscience. But in fact perstrepat 
is nothing more than a Renaissance 
conjecture; all manuscripts of any 
authority give the future perstrepet, 
which our transposition enables us to 
restore to the text. 

F, H. SANDBACH. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


APOLLONIUS RHODIUS IV. 1486 Fr. 
elreto avhp 
édv phrwr Topp’ Erdporow 
Sevouévars koploeras, ddeEdmevos Karémrepvev 
Ad Bard. 

THE optative xoulceas has caused much per- 
plexity, but is quite simple if regarded as a pure 
optative of wish used as equivalent to Koploa 
éBovkov. The use of the imperative in such 
sentences as ola’ ofv 8 dpacov as an equivalent of 
det c. inf. is familiar (see Kiihner-Gerth 1. 239). 
This very similar use of the optative is much 
rarer, and at Theocr. 15. 70 morr® Adds, ef tt 
(= yevér Oa Bovrer OF edxer) | eddaluwv, SvOpwre, 
guddoceo tduréxovdy pev, commentators had 


nothing profitable to say until Herodas pro- 
vided two parallels, which Cholmeley cited 
but did not understand. The passages are: 
3. 56 ef rh oo, Aapmploxe, Blov mphiw | 
Tedoiev aide rdode xipoas 
Boide) | abry, 79 ef ri co 
Botroua) | pépev dv Bdpoa, 


and on the second Headlam cited an example 
in a direct question: Eur. Med. 754 ri 8 8pxp wh 
éupévov exe); he also cited 
Aesch. Suppl. 630, viv bre Kai | Acoyevets 
edxraia yéver xeovoas, but in this example, 
if example it is, xAvore will mean not «dew 
but evydueda and it differs 
materially from the four others. xouioeas differs 
from them only in that the neighbouring tenses 
require us to understand not the present but the 
imperfect of BovAecOa. In the only other place 
where A. uses ré¢pa=68¢pa it is a final conjunc- 
tion (3. 807), but it is temporal at Orph. Arg. 
347 (cf. Call. H. 4. 39), and A. uses &8¢pa for bre 
rather than for éws at 3. 1346, 4. 778. 

The sense of the passage is obvious and it 
has not been misunderstood (cum abigere 
parares Merkel, whilst thou wouldst carry it 
off Mooney), but Merkel defended the optative 
with examples of potential optatives, and 
Mooney, rightly rejecting these, had no sub- 
stitute to offer. The use, so far as I can 
ascertain, is unknown to grammars; and this is 
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odd, for Eur. Med. 754 has been correctly 
explained by Paley and subsequent editors. 
A. S. F. Gow. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


‘MICE AND RATS AND SUCH SMALL 
DEER’. 


1. ARISTOTLE, Mir. 847b 3. In this text the 
Aetolian moles, dowddaxes, are said ovdé 
viv add’ dxpldas, and twenty years ago, in my 

per on Zhe ‘Mole’ in Antiquity (C.R. 
XXXII. 11), I said that here, for once, mole 
and blind-rat seemed to be distinguished, but 
‘description and text were alike unsatisfactory ’. 
For read or yirea, and there is at 
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once a pretty piece of natural history. ‘In 
Aetolia the “moles” don’t eat onions [the 
natural food of Spalax], but insects [which, with 
worms, are the diet of Talpa]’: in other words, 
in that part of the country, unlike Greece in 
general, true moles are common and blind-rats 
are rare. 

2. Pliny, H.W. X.85 (65) : ‘ Aegyptiis muribus 
durus pilus, sicut herinaceis, /idem bipedes 
ambulant, ceu Alpini quoque’. Unlike Aris- 
totle, who clearly distinguishes the two (H.A. 
581a 2), Pliny would seem to confuse the 
Egyptian Spiny Mouse (Acanthomys) with the 
Egyptian Jerboa. But read zbidem for idem. 


D’ARcY W. THOMPSON. 
University of St. Andrews. 


REVIEWS 


THE PROEM. 


Robert BOHME: Das Prooimion, eine 
Form sakvaler Dichtung der Griechen. 
Pp. iv+88. (Bausteine zur Volks- 
kunde und_ Religionswissenschaft, 
Heft 15.) Biihl (Baden): Konkordia- 
A.G., 1937. Paper. 

THIS work purports to give ‘a new 

interpretation of the Prooimion’ (p. 2). 

It has seven sections, the first six being 

devoted to ‘ Eigenschaften und Funk- 

tion’. The first (pp. 3-9) deals with 
the evidence for the existence in an- 
tiquity of hexameter hymns which 
have not survived, showing that of the 

shorter Homeric hymns XIII, XVII, 

XVIII and XXV are extracts from II, 

IV, XXXIII and Theog. 1-104 (which 

Bohme calls ‘ Hesiods Musenhymnus’) 

respectively, and that IX-XII, XIV 

and XVI are apparently extracted from 

longer hymns now lost. The method 
of abbreviation shows that the invoca- 
tion and ‘ Uebergangsformel’ are the 
essential elements. The second section 

(10-24) assembles and comments on 

twenty-four testimonia. The third 

section (24-36) deals with ‘the Pro- 
oimion from Terpander to Arion’, 

concluding that the Prooimion was a 

hexameter hymn which could be pre- 

fixed to an epic recitation without 
regard for relevance, and that the Pro- 
oimia of Terpander and Arion at least 
were citharodic Nomoi. The next two 


sections discuss the bearing of these 
conclusions on the Homeric hymns 


and ‘Hesiods Musenhymnus’, and the 
sixth (51-61) deals with the formulae 
used by rhapsodes to connect the Pro- 
oimion to the recitation. The subject 
of the last section (61-69) is the 
‘Wesen’ of the Prooimion. Béhme 
treats specially Aeschylus’ use of ¢poi- 
puov in Eum. 143 and Ag. 1216 and of 
vouos in Ag. 1142 and 1153, and argues 
that the Prooimion is the ritual hymn 
by which the inspired singer invokes 
the god and becomes possessed by him. 
This theory has merits; it enhances 
the interest of the hymns as religious 
documents, it explains the formula «ai 
and it gives a better interpretation of 
the passages of Aeschylus; but it has 
obvious difficulties too—the length and 
subject-matter of the major Homeric 
hymns do not seem well suited to the 
purpose, and there seems to be a logical 
gap between the restricted use of the 
Prooimion by rhapsodes and the more 
general use implied in the seventh 
section. Neither of these objections is 
fatal; the second might be met by a 
more thorough analysis of the history 
of the word, but it is here that BGhme 
is weakest; he seems to give equal 
value to all his authorities whatever 
their date and sources of information. 
One point remains. In his preface 
(1-2), Bohme declares that he does not 
intend to produce an ‘ Untersuchung’ 
in the ordinary sense (which he defines 
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as an enquiry starting from a definite 
‘Problem’ and following a_ fixed 
‘ Methode’ to some unknown goal), but 
to describe something which he has 
noticed in the course of his work and 
found upon examination to be right 
and important. He apparently means 
that he first formed a hypothesis and 
then tested it by experiment; and, 


whatever we may think of his practice, 
his principle seems to differ little from 
that of other scholars. 

The remaining pages of the book 
contain ‘notes, a bibliography and a 
table of contents. There is no index. 


J. A. Davison. 


University of Manchester. 


° 


THE ‘QUESTION’ AGAIN. 


Homer und die homerische Frage, ein 
Vortrag von Wolfgang ScHADE- 
WALDT. Pp. 22. (From Die Anttke, 
XIV.) Berlin: de Gruyter, 1938. 
Paper, RM. 1.80. 

SCHADEWALDT is always interesting. 
This lecture traces what may be called 
the long-continued and never yet suc- 
cessful efforts of the modern world to 
understand ‘Homer’, efforts which 
follow a sort of Hegelian process of 
statement, contradiction, and restate- 
ment. We are shown the pre-Wolfian 
conceptions: first, with no troubling 
historical imagination, Homer, the 
great epic poet alongside Virgil and 
Milton; then, with Winckelmann and 
the young Goethe, the unique inspired 
Naturdichter, the ‘Saint Homer’, who 
impersonates the gospel of Greece. 
Then, in 1795, the terrific impact of 
Wolf’s brief and trenchant Prolego- 
mena, pointing out the necessary condi- 
tions of recited poetry in an age before 
the existence of a reading public; then 
the reactions to Wolf. To Goethe at 
first sight he had ‘laid waste the most 
fruitful garden of the aesthetic king- 
dom’, within eighteen months he was 
the ‘liberator’ who had made the epic 
intelligible. In his old age Goethe 
changed again. 

Wolf had the great merit of not 
forming a theory, but calling attention 
to facts on which any theory must be 
based. Lachmann in 1837 unfortu- 
nately did form a theory, which has 
proved untenable; the Iliad absolutely 
refuses to be broken up into ‘Little 
Lays’; but he performed the invaluable 
service of bringing the North-European 
epics into comparison with the Greek. 
After him much of the nineteenth 


century was occupied by the rather 
barren battles between ‘ unitarians’ and 
‘separatists’, discoveries of contradic- 
tions in the story, the excision of ‘late 
passages’ and ‘interpolations’, and the 
heaping of opprobrious epithets upon 
the author of them. More recently, by 
a curious twist, this ‘late editor’ has 
become ‘Homer’ himself, the great 
‘architect’, who out of masses of 
ancient material has built his Par- 
thenon. Schadewaldt himself is some- 
what uncritically contented with this 
view, and is even inclined to discover, 
on the strength of Iliad XX 302 ff., the 
time and place at which the architect 
lived. 

Archaeology has thrown important 
light on Homer. Troy and Mycenae 
have come out of legend into history; 
the Realien of the poems range in date 
from the fifteenth century to the sixth. 
Nordic camps, ships, and armour have 
made their contribution. The Hittite 
discoveries will probably bring valuable 
light. But the Question remains a 
literary question, the problem of under- 
standing a great work of literature 
produced under conditions widely dif- 
ferent from those of our own day. We 
must first utterly free ourselves from 
the printed book, from the fixed text, 
from the ‘author’ who claims to be 
original. We must study not merely 
the various ‘Heroic Ages’ and their 
epics, in Professor Chadwick’s sense; 
we must study other ancient literature, 
such as the Old Testament; other 
literature that is still subject to the 
wishes of an audience, such as plays 
and recitations. We must try to 
understand how a poetry which consists 
so largely in the repetition, with slight 
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variations, of traditional clichés can 
yet produce such an effect of freshness. 
We must try to be clear what it is that 
makes the poems so incomparable as 
poetry. Is it the architecture, a skilful 
heaping together of old carved stones; 
or the carved stones themselves, or the 
traditional borrowed similes and stereo- 
typed formulae, or the artificial epic 
language itself, so ‘Wardour Street’ 
and so incredibly beautiful? And to 
understand the workings of an author’s 
mind we might well read Professor 
Lowes’ Road to Xanadu. 
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And above all we must remember 
Wolf’s warning: Tota quaestio nostra 
historica et critica est, non de optabili re 
sed de ve facta. The Aristarchean re- 
cension; the pre-Aristarchean papyri 
and quotations; the recitation at the 
Panathenaea; these are facts to be 
studied. For times more remote we 
have practically no evidence, only the 
dim light of analogies and our own 
historical imagination. 


GILBERT MURRAY. 
Oxford. 


THE ILIAD IN 


W. H. D. Rouse: The Story of Achilles. 
A translation of Homer’s ‘ Iliad’ into 
plain English. Pp. xii+504. Lon- 
don: Nelson, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

The Story of Achilles has followed fast 
upon The Story of Odysseus (see C.R. 
LII. 61). The characteristics of both 
are similar ; and one who has had the 
good fortune to read them on the blue 
Mediterranean can testify to the vivid- 
ness and power of the narrative. The 
great and lovely passages stand out 
well against the foil of those others 
where the translation is colloquial and 
forceful. As Dr. Rouse says, ‘Homer 
is full of merriment, full of open fun 
and delicate comedy, even farce’; and 
the divine family ‘are the comic back- 
ground to the tragedy below’. 

The rendering is individual and in- 
genious, seldom failing to give equiva- 
lents (some of them unknown to the 
N.E.D.) for the rare or obscure, e.g. cata- 
‘mob-gobbled’ (p. 362), 
‘jabberwinding’ (p. 378), 
atrrooxvdpuave ‘ get spiky’ with the gods 
(p. 468), mammafover will not ‘daddy’ 
him (p. 92), amroerés ‘you Rattle- 
chatterbox (p. 146): piAouperdys, ap- 
plied to the wounded Aphrodite (v. 375), 
becomes ‘and where are her smiles 
now ?’ (p. gt). ‘On went Achilles’ is 
effectively repeated at intervals (pp. 
400 f.), where the original has o 8é 
(xx. 472), adrap 6 BH p’ iévar (484), 
ye Oive (493), 0 tero (502). 

But the critic will cavil at many 
details throughout; e.g. it is allitera- 
tive, but is it clear, to say ‘of Oedipus 


PLAIN PROSE. 


after he took his deadly dump’ for 
Expansions are 
not uncommon: an extreme case is 
phtw ‘setting out his thoughts 
neat and clear, like a weaver weaving 
a pattern upon his loom’ (p. 160). ‘ We 
left Nestor in the hut over his wine. 
Although he was busy with this, he did 
not fail to hear the uproar outside’— 
this for xiv. 1. Explanations are use- 
fully added at p. 375 (interruptions) : 
cf. the explanatory paraphrases, pp. 105, 
482. Many epithets are paraphrased : 
aye Tworvaw’ ‘Odveed, péya 
is turned ‘Do tell me 
about it, Odysseus! I can’t praise you 
enough, this 7s a feather in your cap!’ 
(p. 196) ; TravTwyr, ‘ get- 
tings are keepings with you, there’s no 
doubt about that’ (p. 5); douwpor, 
‘Call yourselves fighting men? Long- 
distance champions with the bow is 
what I call you!’ (p. 70). 

Dialect is used sparingly (but un- 
convincingly)—p. 60, when Aphrodite 
is disguised as an aged wool-comber 
and speaks of Paris as ‘all finery and 
shinery’; p. 268, when Poseidon takes 
the guise of an ancient ‘ gaffer.’ 
Rhymed jingles represent gnomic 
phrases, but with little success as a 
rule: e.g. ‘ Words are potent in debate, 
deeds in war decide your fate’ (p. 322), 
‘Hardly time to take your breath in the 
face of sudden death!’ (p. 222), and the 
famous els oiwvds dpictos apiveoOat 
mept matpns, ‘The only bird that’s 
always right, is Fight for home and 
country,—fight !’ (p. 230). 
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As a continuous commentary, this 
rendering of Homer is valuable:' a 


1 Misprints : £ 41 ‘Euryalios’ for Enyalios, 
p. 79 ‘Thaos’ for Thoas, p. 96 ‘Crathon’ for 
Crethon, p. 193 ‘Pelegans’ for Lelegans, ‘ Ly- 
sians’ for Lycians, p. 320 ‘Polydamas and 
Panthoides’ (omit ‘and’), p. 338 ‘Lycia’ for 
Larisa, p. 339 ‘Thainops’ for Phainops, p, 360 
‘Panthos’ for Panthods, p. 378 n. todorevew for 
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student reading it will find the gist of 
Homer’s meaning forcefully expressed 
in plain terms, from which he may turn 
with better appreciation to the im- 
mortal poetry of the original. 

W. G. WADDELL. 


Fuad el Awal University, Cairo. 


Todu-, p. 403 ‘Lesbos’ for Lemnos, p. 404 
‘struck’ for (?) stuck. 


GREEK TRAGEDY. 


Albin Lesxy : Die griechische Tragédte. 
Pp. viii+258; 4illustrations. Stutt- 
gart and Leipzig: Kréner, 1938. 
Cloth, RM. 2.75. 

Mr. Lesky modestly claims to do no 

more than to give in convenient form 

the results of recent research. On the 
origins he writes sensibly, and on the 
actual plays he is clear and definite. 

We are told little about purely literary 

and dramatic things: the theme is 

‘wie die Probleme menschlicher Exis- 

tenz bei jedem der drei grossen Tragi- 

pe in besonderer Gestalt sichtbar wer- 
en’. 

To analyse a work of art (p. 40) is 
not to show how it is put together from 
the elements but to understand it as a 
whole: ‘das Ganze als geformte Ge- 
stalt vor seinen Teilen ist’. Excellent 
doctrine, but not sufficiently carried 
out, for, like some of the recent writers 
whom he is following, Mr. Lesky 
struggles so earnestly with Schicksal, 
Tat, Leid and the rest that he loses 
touch sometimes with the dramatic 
part of das Ganze, to the detriment 
of the philosophical part. 

Here is an example, significant though 
perhaps of no great importance in itself. 
Euripides is a poet of antinomies: 
having banished the gods and their 
cults from the body of his work, he 
drags them into his end-scenes. So 
Athena winds up the J.T., although 
(p. 193) ‘ das Stiick ware auch ohne ihr 
Erscheinen zu Ende gegangen’. No 
doubt, but the first question is to what 
sort of an end; if to one relatively 
tame, it would be no fit ending for this 
type of play. The purely dramatic 
point should be at least considered. 

Again, he sees a profound difference 
in philosophy between the earlier and 


the later plays of Euripides: the earlier 
show man opposed to an order funda- 
mentally moral ; the latter, to a world 
of chance. That is, the critic assumes 
that the poet is still as earnest as he 
was. But surely, if we attend first to 
the purely dramatic temper of the plays, 
what impresses us is the change from 
tragedy to tragi-comedy and comedy. 
(The current phrase ‘secularization of 
tragedy ’ obscures the significant point, 
that tragedy ceases to be earnest.) 
‘Chance’ is not a new philosophy but 
a different dramatic tool. 

Important dramatic facts are some- 
times neglected. What are we to think 
of an interpretation of the Orestes which 
not only assumes that Menelaus could 
have saved Orestes but also passes over 
the fact (on which Euripides insists) 
that there were legal means of avenging 
Agamemnon? That Orestes flouted 
them is surely a capital point. 

Much of the criticism of Sophocles is 
arbitrary. ‘Die wahre Tragik’ we are 
told—and apparently the definition is 
meant to be universal—is the conflict 
between the Hero’s imperious will and 
the obscure powers that rule us; the 
weakling accommodates himself, the 
Hero cannot. ‘Ayaptia does not come 
in; Aristotle got it all wrong. But 
quarrelling with Aristotle about Sopho- 
cles is a desperate business indeed. 
The position is maintained in the O.T. 
only by the assumption that the whole 
tragedy is that of Oedipus imperiously 
pressing on to the discovery; had he 
been such as to shirk it there would 
have been no tragedy. But this is 
surely superficial: part of the tragedy 
lies here, but its essence much deeper. 
Ajax too is an inconvenient Hero. His 
excessive pride is explained away by the 
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fact that he is a Homeric figure—as if 
in Homer excessive pride is something 
else : and as for his dBpus, it is not quite 
clear what happens to it: ‘it remains 
on the fringe of things . . . its absence 
in the remaining plays justifies us in 
seeing in the Calchas-motive an element 
of Aeschylean theodicy which is begin- 
ning to soften to a different conception’. 
But its absence in the other plays is 
irrelevant. It is present in the Ajax, 
and as part of the Hero’s character. 
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Whether Aeschylean or not, what does 
it mean in the play? 

One regrets finding so much fault in 
a book which contains much that is 
excellent, but the disagreements are not 
on matters of detail and the book 
hardly presents a balanced picture of 
Greek Tragedy. Perhaps the author 
has slightly over-rated the value, in this 
subject, of modern research. 

H. D. F. KitTTo. 


University of Glasgow. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 


Iphigenia in Tauris, edited with intro- 
duction and commentary by M. 
PLATNAUER. Pp. xix +186. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1938. Cloth, 6s. 

THE new Oxford series of the plays of 
Euripides, of which Mr Platnauer’s 
Iphigenia in Tauris is the first, is 
intended to serve the scholar, the 
undergraduate, and sixth-form 
pupil. This volume should achieve its 
purpose, though it may prove a little 
austere for most sixth forms. 

The book consists of an introduction 
followed by a reprint of the Oxford 
text, 120 too closely printed pages of 
commentary, and a metrical appendix. 
The use of the Oxford text, an economy 
not markedly reflected in the price, 
involves the disadvantage that text and 
commentary do not march altogether 
in step; although P. gallantly affirms 
that he subscribes to Professor Murray's 
reading in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, there are some seventy places 
where P.’s commentary gives the im- 
pression that he would have preferred 
a different text. 

The commentary is generally admir- 
able, being clear, concise and logical. 
Much of the illustrative matter is, of 
course, traditional, but P. has made 
some valuable additions to the store, 
and he is at an advantage over his 
predecessors in being able to refer to 
Mr Denniston’s great work on par- 
ticles, while Mr Page’s Actors’ Inter- 
polations has given a new edge to the 
most ruthless of the critic’s weapons. 
A few emendations are put forward 
very tentatively. At 447 ray 8 adduct’ 
dv ..., tdv being demonstrative, cer- 


tainly improves the run of the sentence 
while keeping close to the r7v6’ of the 
MSS which other editors excise. At 
1134 iotia 8 és mpotovoy . . . modes 
gives the most likely sense quite neatly, 
but wav ce peifov for mas ce petfov at 
1321 removes only a non-existent diff- 
culty; ‘by calling you by what greater 
name (than @adpua) can I hit the mark ?’ 
is quite as natural as ‘Surely I have 
not used too strong a word’, and the 
passage quoted from Helen (601) really 
supports the MSS, since the point of 
both is that the word is not adequate 
to describe the thing to which it refers. 

In dealing with matters which are 
not purely linguistic the commentary is 
a little scanty. For example, the note 
on the story of Atreus at 192 makes no 
mention of what is probably the oldest 
version of the myth and that used by 
Euripides, in which the sun changes 
his course not out of horror but to 
confirm the witness of divine favour 
towards Atreus first given by the golden 
lamb. 

The introduction is not altogether 
adequate; J.T. is a_ straightforward 
play, but it is not possible to say all 
that needs saying about the play and 
its structure, the legends on which it is 
based, and the problem of the date in 
sixteen pages. The appreciation of the 
play is very just, apart from the state- 
ment that Iphigenia suffers from an 
idée fixe in consequence of her experi- 
ence at Aulis; there is no sign in the 
play that her mind has been warped 
or her outlook distorted. She has a 
grievance against the father who con- 
sented to sacrifice her that her uncle 
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might recover his worthless wife, and 
the memory of Aulis is not lightly put 
away, but it is part of the fineness of 
her nature that she survives whole. If 
we want a real case of an idée fixe we 
must go to the Electra or Philoctetes of 
Sophocles. In the discussion of the 
date of the play much of the stylistic 
evidence is disregarded. The com- 
parison with Helen is important, but it 
would have been worth considering Jon 
as well in this context. One may agree 
that there is a presumption that J.T., 
which treats a theme seriously, is earlier 
than the Helen of 412, which treats a 
similar theme with a touch of bur- 
lesque; but it is a grave objection to 
the date suggested, 413, that the Electra 
of the same year contains a wholly and 
unnecessarily different version of the 
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story of Orestes after the murder of his 
mother; nor is it fair to support this 
date by the assertion that line 1490 
contains a foreboding of overwhelming 
disaster‘and is therefore appropriate to 
the spring of 413; there was no sign at 
this time that the disaster, if there was 
one, would be overwhelming. It would 
have been better to deal with these 
points at greater length than to devote 
a paragraph to the demolition of an 
obsolete theory of Markland’s. 

It is however for the commentary 
that this edition will be used and 
valued, and by this it should be judged. 
Some will hope that in other volumes 
of this series the interest will be less 
purely textual and grammatical. 

D. W. Lucas. 


King’s College, Cambridge. 


GHOSTLY ETIQUETTE ON THE STAGE. 


Ruby Mildred Hickman: Ghostly Eti- 
quette on the Classical Stage. (Iowa 
Studies in Classical Philology, VII.) 
Pp. 226. Cedar Rapids, lowa: The 
Torch Press, 1938. Paper, $3.00. 

TuHouGH the ghosts of the classical 

stage are somewhat more numerous 

than the snakes of Iceland they hardly 
afford material for a book of moderate 
length. Miss Hickman includes as 
ghosts such objects as Agamemnon in 

Clytaemnestra’s dream and the mur- 

dered children in Cassandra’s vision, 

and provides an appendix on _ post- 
classical ghosts, but even so she is 
decidedly short of material. 

Starting from the assumption that 
there are certain ‘recognised ghostly 
conditions’, an absolute convention to 
which ghosts are expected to conform, 
she examines all recorded ghosts in 
tragedy and comedy, Roman and Greek, 
to see whether they conform or not. 
The source of this code seems to be 
some remarks of Lessing on the ghost 
of Ninus in Voltaire’s Sémiramis, but 
what its relevance is to the stage of 
Aeschylus is nowhere discussed. The 
writer clearly regarded herself as pre- 
cluded from any examination of the 
beliefs lying behind the ghosts and of 
their effect on the audience; she con- 
fines herself to an analysis of each ghost 


in terms of visibility, dress, attitude, 
loquacity, etc. In fact she is little 
interested in any conclusion of a type 
which cannot be inserted in the elabor- 
ate tables with which the book is well 
provided. 

A good deal of space is given to 
ghosts from lost plays, but the lack of 
data is a handicap. The question 
whether the ghost of Achilles in Sopho- 
cles’ Polyxena appeared on the stage is 
discussed at length, and the conclusion 
reached is that it did not; but the 
evidence of Apollodorus, the contem- 
porary of Aristarchus, is ignored ; his 
statement that Sophocles 
eiodyer Néyoucav .. . (Fr. 523 
Pearson), though not conclusive, makes 
it seem probable that the ghost was 
actually represented. 

When we come to the Roman tragedy 
of the Republic the lack of evidence is 
positively paralysing ; about it, as about 
comedy, there is really nothing to be 
said. Seneca is the first writer to pro- 
vide something to work on, and the 
characteristics of his ghosts are care- 
fully catalogued, but with such severe 
objectivity that a reader might suppose 
that Seneca and Aeschylus shared a 
common belief about the world beyond 
the grave, so strictly is the approach 
limited to externals. 
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The chapter of conclusions is little 
more than a summary of statistics with 
the observation that the material does 
not admit of generalizations. With the 
terms of reference as limited as they 
are in this book that is no doubt true; 
it is a result of trying to apply ‘the 


scientific method’ to material which is 
essentially unsuitable for it. There is 
little to be said on the subject, and not 
much of that little can be put in tabular 


form. 
D. W. Lucas. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


PERSEUS IN ART AND LEGEND. 


Jocelyn M. Woopwarp: Perseus. A 
Study in Greek Art and Legend. 
Pp. xiii+98; 33 plates, 2 text figures. 
Cambridge : University Press, 1937. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

Mrs. Woopwarp is worried by the 

little attention given to Greek mytho- 

logy in the teaching of the classics, and 
this book is intended as a sample of 

a new method—a collection of literary 

and artistic monuments illustrating the 

treatment of a particular story through- 
out Greek history. The idea is a good 
one and nicely carried out. The illus- 
trations are well chosen, though in 
many cases ill executed—black, smudgy 
reproduction and a sad fondness for 
silhouetting. Why is the Cambridge 

University Press so backward in this 

matter? The text to the illustrations 

is lively and sensible, and contrives to 

link them all into a general sketch of a 

developing art. The development is 

not perhaps always as regular as Mrs. 

Woodward wouldimply. For instance, 

the vase of Fig. 11 is not the first to 

show an enlivening of the composition 
by making the figures face in different 
directions: the third figure on the 

Berlin bowl, Fig. 4a, probably, as Mrs. 

Woodward observes, Hermes, seems to 

have been disposed for a rearguard 

action. This and Fig. 5a are of course 
from drawings, not photographs (cf. 

p- 33, 1. 6). Mrs. Woodward points 


out that the curved weapon for Perseus 
only appears in the later sixth century, 
but she speaks of the straight form also 
as a harpe. This I think is wrong. The 
word dpmn meaning sickle is found as 
early as Hesiod’s Works and Days, but 
the earlier versions of the Perseus story, 
e.g. the Hesiodic Shield, give the hero 
only a sword. I imagine that the word 
implies a curved implement, and that an 
artist who drew Perseus with a straight 
sword would not have called it aharpe. 

Since her survey includes Pompeian 
wall-paintings, Mrs. Woodward might 
have given us one of those in which 
Perseus shows Andromeda the Gorgon’s 
head reflected in a pool (Reinach, Rép. 
206 f.), or their predecessor on an 
early fourth-century South Italian vase, 
where Athena does the same service for 
Perseus (A.d.J. 1850, pl. A, republished 
since Mrs. Woodward’s book by 
Trendall, Frihitaliotische Vasen, pl. 28a). 
These are a good example of the senti- 
mental sophistications which can be 
added to a myth, and would make a fair 
parallel to some of the later literary 
extracts, such as John of Antioch’s 
account of Perseus’s death. 

I hope this book will be followed by 
others, treating other myths ina similar 
way, though undoubtedly the story of 
Perseus is one of the best adapted to 
the purpose. C. M. ROBERTSON. 

British Museum. 


A PORTRAIT OF SOCRATES. 


Sir R. W. LivincsTone: Portrait of 
Socrates: being the Apology, Crito, 
and Phaedo of Plato in an English 
translation with introductions and 
notes. Pp. ix+200. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1938. Cloth, 6s. 

THE purpose of this book, which is 

warmly to be commended, is to help 


the Greekless reader who would like to 
know Plato’s Socrates at first hand, but 
who needs something more than a trans- 
lation of the dialogues. In some fifty 
pages of general introduction he is given 
an admirable sketch of the personality 
of Socrates and of his significance both 
for his own age and for ours, some in- 
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formation about the sources of our 
knowledge of him, and a brief discussion 
of terms such as 
xados, whose conventional renderings 
are apt to mislead. The translation is 
furnished, section by section, with itali- 
cized paragraphs which combine in 
judicious proportion paraphrase, inter- 
pretation, and comment, and with occa- 
sional brief footnotes. 

Jowett’s translation is reprinted ‘ with 
a few alterations’: it is much to be 
regretted that there are not more. 
Though the book is not meant for 
scholars, nor even for classical students, 
there is no reason why so many of 
Jowett’s errors, omissions, and inade- 
quate renderings should be retained. 
There are numerous passages where 
Burnet’s notes, though they explain 
rightly what earlier editors had mis- 
understood, are ignored. At Phaedo 
64C dpa 6 Odvartos TodTO 
does not mean ‘ what is this but death ?” 
but ‘surely death can be nothing but 
this’; at 67A dvamiprdava is not ‘to 
surfeit’ but ‘to infect ’; at 98B the tense 
of azrod:dovra, as well as its meaning, 
is wrongly given; and something very 
strange has happened at I101D6-EI. 
The constant rendering of 6 
by ‘essence’ is seriously misleading. 
(On the other hand, at Apology 30B 
Burnet, to avoid an apparently un- 
Socratic assertion, gives an impossible 
meaning to a sentence which Jowett 
translates correctly.) 

The difficulty for the general reader 
confronted with the Phaedo lies in its 
interweaving of ‘ portraiture’ and fine- 
drawn philosophical argument, of litera- 
ture often sublime with dialectic often 
(to be honest) unsatisfying and repellent. 
Sir Richard accordingly encourages 
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him, by the device of small print, to 
skip; and probably most of those who 
have had experience of teaching classics 
not to would-be philosophers but to 
average-undergraduates will not quarrel 
with him. Yet the device is difficult to 
apply fairly, just because the inter- 
weaving is so close, for example in the 
dvdpvnots section (the whole of which 
is in small print), as well as in the 
account of the devrepos mods and the 
final argument for Immortality. To 
skip the whole of this is a grievous loss 
to students of Plato, though perhaps 
not to admirers of Socrates. In the 
Apology the interrogation section (24B- 
27), which spoils the work for most of 
us, certainly deserves its small print: yet 
it may well be a more or less accurate 
account of Socrates’ treatment of Mele- 
tus, needed for a full ‘ portrait’. 

While naturally avoiding controversy 
on the ‘Socratic Question’ the author 
admits his reluctant dissent from 
Burnet and Taylor (p. xlix); and we 
may welcome his belief that ‘ Xenophon 
is useful as a corrective’ to Plato’s pic- 
ture. But is it wholly fair to bracket the 
Socratic Question with the Homeric ? 
Surely it is ‘important for the enjoy- 
ment or appreciation’ of the dialogues 
to know whether their author is paint- 
ing a faithful portrait or using his 
master as a mouthpiece for his own 
views, or doing this here and that there. 
Literary appreciation of a work like the 
Phaedo, which largely consists of philo- 
sophical argument, cannot be divorced 
from judgment on so vital a point in 
the history of philosophy, however 
lacking in finality that judgment may 
be. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


HARDER’S PLOTINUS. 


Plotins Schriften iibersetzt von Richard 
Harper. Band iv. Die Schriften 
39-45 der chronologischen Reihen- 
folge. Pp. 204. Leipzig: Meiner, 
1937- Paper, RM. 8 (bound 9.50). 

CONGRATULATIONS to Dr. Harder on 

completing his translation. Why the 


fifth volume appeared before the fourth 
was explained in C.R. LI. 225. His 


distaste for the Categories will probably 
be shared by most readers. The tracts 
on them (pp. 55-176) are carefully com- 
posed, but the intellectual exercise they 
afford is austere, and the reader will 
robably not rise from their perusal 
eeling a much wiser or better man. 
In Tract 39 Plotinus has much to 
tell us about the One, which, properly 
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speaking, cannot be known or named. 
His method is to take the attributes of 
Spirit, being, thought, will, etc., and 
apply them to the First with a olopv 
prefixed. This he does with many 
apologies, but even Dr. Inge is not 
quite happy about it, and the true 
mystic will turn with more satisfaction 
to the great ninth tractate of Ennead VI. 
Undoubtedly the most important trea- 
tise in the present volume is No. 45, 
which settled once and for all the 
concept of eternity. 

In the reviewer's opinion Harder has 
produced the most careful and con- 
scientious translation of Plotinus since 
Ficinus, whose rendering was, for his 
age, a truly remarkable achievement. 
Neglect of Ficinus has been responsible 
for innumerable blunders in later trans- 
lations, and Harder himself sometimes 
goes wrong where Ficinus was right. 
One of Harder’s great merits is his 
ability to reduce a long sentence to 
order by disentangling parentheses and 
correcting punctuation. See his render- 
ings of III. 7. 3 and the beginning of 
III. 7.5. Another merit is a refusal to 
accept every ‘improvement’ of the 
text. Thus at VI. 1. g §§ 77, 78 
Plotinus complains that some people 
include in the same category relations 
and ‘things named 
after them’, quoting as an example 70 
and o (i.e. ‘the 


double-sized man’). Volkmann cor- 
rupts into 6 and 
is herein followed by Bréhier and the 
new Liddell-and-Scott, which gives 
. . . prob. 
l. in Plot. 6. 1. 9.’ Harder rightly 
translates the reading of the MSS. 

At VI. 8. 1 § 9 Harder appears to 
misinterpret ovy éxovcvoy Td eidévat 
wavOdvew, which merely means 
‘not knowing that he ought to have 
learnt is involuntary’. So Ficinus and 
MacKenna. At § 155 he renders vois 

. ovx av ein ws Etvye, i.e. ‘Spirit 
cannot be a matter of chance’, by ‘so 
kénnte er nicht sein was er gerade ist’, 
and consequently misinterprets the 
whole passage. The mistake is all the 
more curious because @s érvxe con- 
stantly occurs in these chapters and is 
elsewhere rightly rendered. At II. 1. 4 
§ 31 dua ti yap otras Ste ovK HON; is 
rendered by ‘Warum sollte es einen 
Zeitpunkt geben wo es nicht mehr ist ?’ 
But ov« 75 is not equivalent to ovK«ér. 
Plotinus means ‘ Why should there be 
any change, when one has not occurred 
already?’ At III. 7. 6 § 44 76 8 éorw 
(certainly to be accented thus) aAnOéc- 
Tatov Tov avtTo does not mean 
‘sondern es ist selbst das Wahrhaftigste 
von allen seinen Inhalten’, but ‘ “is” is 
its truest attribute.’ 

J. H. SLEEMAN. 

Royal Holloway College. 


THE PROSODY OF TERENCE. 


W. A. LarwLaw: The Prosody of 
Terence. A Relational Study. Pp. 
vii+138. (St. Andrews University 
Publications, No. XL.) London: 
Milford, 1938. Boards, 5s. 

THE purpose of this work is to apply to 

Terence the principles and methods 

which Lindsay brought to bear on 

Plautus in Early Latin Verse. Mr 

Laidlaw has produced a comprehensive 

survey, marked by sound judgment and 

wide knowledge of the authorities, 
other than Lindsay, who have treated 
this subject. Compression of space 
has occasionally made the book drier 
and more obscure than was perhaps 
necessary ; final revision might have done 
something to reconcile discrepant pass- 


ages, and to eliminate minor inaccura- 
cies; but Mr Laidlaw’s work will stand 
as a useful contribution to the subject. 
On page 2, line 9, read proximus (Mr 
Laidlaw has not been fortunate in his 
proof-reading). Chapter I is entitled 
‘Accent and Ictus’: why is it that all 
writers on this subject make confusion 
worse confounded by employing the 
same symbol for ictus and accent ? 
Only in his note to page 100 does Mr 
Laidlaw use distinguishing marks. On 
page 4 Eun. 7 is quoted as an example 
of a clash between ictus and accent in 
the fourth foot : 
qui bene uortendo et easdem scribendo male. 


But both the syllables contained in the 
fourth foot are here unaccented : this is 
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hardly an example of a clash; or, if it 
is, then, contrary to L.’s assertion, there 
are second-foot clashes in the same pro- 
logue: e.g. line 2: 


qui plurimis et minime multos laedere. 


On pages 4, 5 he points out that 
Terence does not object toa clash in the 
fifth foot, any more than did Plautus: 
‘indeed both poets allow it in their 
eagerness to set a spondee before a final 
iambus-word, as in the line: 


id sibi negoti credidit soltim dari (Amd. 2)’. 


The reader may object ‘ But an iambus- 
word in the fifth foot would also result 
in a clash’; perhaps he will still bear 
this passage in mind when he reads (at 
the bottom of page ror) ‘ The B.-L. 
law’ (forbidding a sixth-foot iambus- 
word in the senarius to be preceded by 
another iambus) ‘has an _ obvious 
rhythmic (and aesthetic) basis: that a 
line should not end with two clashes 
between ictus and accent, because this 
was displeasing to Roman ears’. But 
such a double clash must be produced 
by any kind of fifth foot (preceding a 
sixth-foot iambus-word) except (a) final 
syllable followed by mono-syllable, 
(6) iambic word-ending; yet other 
kinds of fifth feet than these ave com- 
monly found (page 102). On page 16, 
line g, insert ‘unaccented’ at the be- 
ginning. Page 20: surely L. has mis- 
scanned And. 302; the same line is 
correctly scanned (but misquoted) on 
page 41. Page 23: Ad. 615 is mis- 
quoted ; apart from the omission of ea, 
Laidlaw does not give the scansion 
suggested in Lindsay’s conspectus, though 
he obviously intended to follow Lindsay 
here. On page 25 we come to a major 
difficulty. L. has been arguing that 
breuis breuians is a law of phonetics ; 
he refers to Fraenkel’s denial of this ; 
Fraenkel claims that the law operates at 
change of speakers (and therefore can- 
not be a phonetic law, but must be 
merely a metrical principle); Fraenkel 
cites only one example from Terence, 
Haut. 978: 


abiit? uah, rogasse uellem . . . quid ?—unde 
mihi peterem cibum ? 


and L. reasonably remarks ‘It is pre- 
carious to credit Terence with a metri- 
cal B.B. on the evidence of one crucial 
line’. So far so good; but L. adds 
‘ Professor H. J. Rose has observed to 
me: “It is not crucial in any case. 
Change of speaker does not count; 
compare the frequent elision between 
speeches”’’. This can only mean that 
Rose would accept both B.B. and 
elision at change of speakers, yet would 
regard them as phonetic phenomena; in 
the case of the line just quoted he 
would have to maintain that Syrus 
shortens the first syllable of unde simply 
because Clitipho has just used the short 
syllable guéd. Does he really believe 
this ? 

Page 63, Haut. 986 (line 12): add 
(change of speaker). Page 75, line 14: 
where is the B.B. in Haut. 136? 
Surely dum is simply elided before zile. 
And Phor. 281 has slipped into this 
paragraph from its proper place three 
lines below (where it duly appears) ; it 
is just because the B.B. explanation 
does not apply to it (presumably) that 
Lindsay wished toemend. Ifthe index 
of ‘lines quoted and discussed’ (D) 
had been extended to include al/ lines 
discussed (as it ought to have been) 
these contradictory references would 
have been detected. Page 85: surely 
Haut. 695 should not have been in- 
cluded here; Clinia is not an example 
of syllaba anceps at diaeresis; the -a 
is naturally long. The same mistake 
recurs on page 114(C). Lindsay’s own 
text should have saved L. from this 
blunder; Lindsay does not mark the a 
as lengthened here, for the simple 
reason that it was long already. For 
the quantity of the nom. and voc. ending 
in -a in Greek names of men we would 
refer L. to Haut. 406, 688; Eun. 558, 
707. These examples, taken in con- 
junction with Lindsay’s scansion signs, 
are conclusive, but we will add Asin. 


740: 


Leonida, curre opsecro, patrem huc orato ut 
ueniat. 


W. BEARE. 
University of Bristol. 
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CICERO IN CATILINAM. 


Giovanni Pavano AMATO: Ciceronis 
Orationes in Catilinam. 4vols. Pp. 
41, 45, 47,47; 1 photograph in each. 
Turin: Lattes, 1938. Paper, L. 3, 
3» 3s 3-50. 

THE heroic end of Catiline in contrast 
with the smug satisfaction of Cicero’s 
periods naturally invites a re-examina- 
tion of the Catilinarian conspiracy and 
its central figure. Dr. Amato entered 
this field in 1934 (La Rivolta di Cati- 
lina),and now returns to it in an edition 
of Cicero’s four speeches. Each speech 
is given a separate slim volume, and 
the separate prefaces are accompanied 
by the same general historical intro- 
duction. There follows the text (not 
free from misprints) with notes, which 
are mainly concerned with the subject- 
matter. 

The introduction repeats in a more 
compact form the results of the author’s 
earlier enquiry. Catiline is not merely 
a better character than Cicero or 
Sallust would have us believe, but one 
of the great Romans. He had a co- 
herent programme of reform, covering 
projects as varied as an increase in the 
prestige of Roman citizenship, the re- 
peal of the Lex Voconia, and the colo- 
nization of the Eastern Mediterranean. 
The notes explain the text of Cicero’s 
speeches from this viewpoint, removing 
nearly everything that discredits Cati- 
line. The advice, for instance, of Len- 
tulus to Catiline that he should use 
infimi, whereas Catiline refused to ad- 
mit slaves to his ranks even at the end, 
is thought sufficient to show that Cati- 
line was not co-operating with the con- 
spiratorsin Rome. More is read between 
the lines than some readers will accept. 


The strength of the commentary in 
fact is the strength of the main thesis, 
and much of that is uncritical. Cicero 
has certainly given us Cicero’s view of 
the picture or what he wanted the public 
to regard as his view of the picture, 
and it is true that there was far more 
wrong in Rome and the country than 
he cares to admit. The debt question 
had become serious, and the evil that 
Sulla did had lived after him. The con- 
dition of the Italians in particular de- 
serves a more thorough analysis than 
it has yet received. The nobles were 
deaf to the needs of the times, and 
Cicero was to a certain extent the un- 
conscious victim of a reactionary clique. 
Reform was indeed needed, and the 
measures tabled by Dr. Amato would 
have eased the situation considerably. 

But it remains to prove that Catiline 
had these measures in mind and that 
he was a genuine reformer, a Gracchus 
rather than a Glaucia. Here Dr. Amato 
prefers statement to argument. The 
evidence of Sallust is too lightly dis- 
missed, and the debt problem is not 
satisfactorily handled. Interesting 
points are made in the course of the 
edition, among them the emphasis on 
Murena’s trial; but the author is care- 
less in his dates, and many of his views 
carry little conviction. It is difficult, 
for instance, to believe that the Allo- 
broges can have had serious hopes of 
Roman citizenship. 

Catiline, not unreasonably, resented 
Cicero’s caricature, but, we think, he 
would have found Dr. Amato’s portrait 
equally embarrassing. 

R. MEIGGs. 

Keble College, Oxford. 


A NEW VERSION OF THE AENEID. 


Unwin S. BARRETT and J. H. O. Joun- 
sTON: The Aeneid of Vergil. (Books 
I-IX translated by U. S. B., Books 
X-XII by J. H. O. J.) Pp. 444. 
Pretoria: van Schaik, 1937. Cloth, 
15s. 

Or making many translations of the 

Aeneid there is no end. The impulse 

to reincarnate in one’s own language 


for oneself, and by publication for 
others, the untranslatable poetry of 
Virgil, is reinforced, in the case of 
verse renderings, by other motives: the 
desire to illustrate a current doctrine 
of form or to reflect new sensibilities, 
most often the wish to demonstrate 
some theory of metrical equipollence. 
Barrett’s Aeneid, however, owes its 
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appearance to another cause. The late 
Master of the Supreme Court at Pre- 
toria, in the leisure hours of a busy life, 
found pleasure for himself and his 
friends in classical studies. After his 
death it was decided to publish his 
unfinished translation of the Aeneid as 
a pious tribute to his memory. This 
book must, then, be judged by special 
standards. Its author may not have 
intended publication; if he did, like 
Virgil himself he did not live to give it 
its final form. Books X-XII are by 
another hand. 

A careful reading has not revealed 
any mistranslations. Such are hardly 
to be expected now in a work so well 
known, nor would they have been likely 
to escape the eye of Professor Haarhoff, 
whose help is acknowledged in the 
Preface. Criticism must concern itself 
with the literary aspects. Barrett uses 
a blank decasyllabic metre, the natural 
monotony of which he pleasantly varies 
by an occasional trochaic inversion, 
resolution or (rarely) hypermetric syl- 
lable. The version is scholarly, emin- 
ently readable, full of vigour, and with 
some pretty turns.1. The tempo, how- 
ever, is wrong: the speed is Homeric 
rather than Virgilian. This rapidity is 
mainly due to the enormous number of 
run-on lines. One need not assent to 
Lord Justice Bowen’s dictum, ‘ Virgil 
ought to be translated more or less 
lineally as well as literally’, to find 
something amiss here. E.g., VIII. 
280-302—twenty-three lines containing 
ten major pauses at the end of a line— 
are represented by twenty-nine English 


1 E.g., the dark lagoons of flooded Acheron ; 
sleep rough-sent (death) ; and knew for what 
they were; the indifferent dead; dost unto 
us our sum of things restore; the bannock’s 
fateful round. 


lines without any such break at all 
(except in the final line). Rhymed 
heroic couplets, such as Dryden’s, 
cribbed Virgil: but this formlessness 
has the opposite defect. The epi- 
grammatic hammer-blow of flectere st 
mequeo superos, Acheronta movebo is lost 
in the dispersed and untidy 
If I 


the powers above can bend not, then I’ll stir 
the depths of Hell. 


This breathlessness is heightened by 
an unhappy trick of éravadimdwots 
(‘spitting . . . thick blood, thick blood 
and teeth’, ‘ply ply the oar’, ‘all all 
the city ’)—eighteen instances in IV and 
V: this, and a much-overworked in- 
version of. subject and predicate, are 
the chief blemishes in style. 

It should be stated that Johnston’s 
supplement harmonizes well with Bar- 
rett’s version. 

It is a pity, when so much care was 
obviously taken with the production of 
the book, that just that little extra was 
not given to the proof-reading. A 
printed list of errata does not prevent 
such monsters as sprear, por, blindy, 
sisther, usuing, tivial, squardron, emanct- 
ation, upappeased (bis), uphappy (ter), 
still stalking through the pages. There 
is little control over the apostrophe: 
‘’tis’ becomes ‘t’is’ and even ‘’this’ 
(quater). There are other signs of care- 
lessness. The English reader will be 
puzzled by an unexplained asterisk. 
It marks the ‘ half-lines’; but none are 
so indicated after Book VI. One or 
two chance inconcinnities have escaped 
elimination— 

even the remnant, 
the bones and ashes of that Trey she has slain, 
she dogs. 
L. J. D. RICHARDSON. 


University College, Cardiff. 


QUINTILIAN ON EDUCATION. 


W. M. SMAIL: Quintilian on Education. 
Being a translation of selected pas- 
sages from the Institutio Oratoria 
with an introductory essay. Pp. 
xlviii +144. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1938. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

TuIs useful selection assembles con- 

veniently the more familiar parts of 


Books 1 and 2, together with a portion 
of Book 12 showing Quintilian’s own 
completed picture of his vir vere civtlis. 
The introduction naturally owes much 
to Colson: it contains most of the 
essentials, but mention might have 
been made of the Port Royal schools, 
of Vives, and of Agricola. The trans- 
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lation is sober and workmanlike. But 
the method of beginning a fresh para- 
graph with each section is irritating, 
and occasionally (e.g. pp. 101, 120) 
almost grotesque; and the system of 
brackets used leaves it sometimes 
doubtful whether Quintilian or his 
translator is speaking (e.g. pp. 34, 41). 
Notes certainly ought to have been ap- 
pended on Greek words and on various 
other points.” Butler’s version gains 
much from such notes, although one 
need not emulate the lavishness of 
Watson. 

Internal evidence suggests an eclectic 
text: Radermacher seems mainly fol- 
lowed in Books 1 and 2, but apparently 
not in 12; I. 2. 6, 12. 10. 69 point to 
Bonnell, 1. 10. 22 to Spalding; in 
12. 11. 27 the old reading vicerint, long 
ago discredited, seems to be retained ; 
and in 1. 8. 8, where all editors read 
elegantia, Mr Smail has ‘eloquence’. 
It is unfortunate that a preface was 
forgotten. 

On the score of accuracy, the book 
is hard to judge. Mr Smail avoids 
many of Butler’s mistakes, and is often 
rather closer to the Latin; but there 
are many small points which, though 
not actually misleading, yet show a 
need for greater exactness. However, 
the translator is sometimes definitely 
wrong: e.g. I. I. 20 ef nunquam non 
scisse se gaudeat, ‘let him never rejoice 
in ignorance of anything’; ibid. [ prae- 
mia| quae capit ila aetas, ‘rewards, 
which at that age are eagerly sought 
after’; 1. 1. 37 absolutius os, ‘freedom 
of speech’; 1. 3. 16 multa vapulantibus 
dictu deformia . . . saepe acciderunt, 
‘many unseemly cries . . . often escape 
them’; 1. 8. 6 nam de Sotadeis ne 
praecipiendum quidem est, ‘a type of 


1 But ‘ viz.’ occurs far too often. 

2 E.g. 1. 2. 20 communis sensus (‘common 
sense’ is quite misleading) ; 1. 10. 5 ‘horns and 
crocodiles’ would puzzle the uninitiate, as like- 
wise the ‘Embankment’ in 12. 10. 74; and 
‘grammarian’ should certainly not be used for 
grammaticus without an explanation, despite 
the remarks in the Introduction. 


poetry which a teacher should never 
even mention’; 2. 4. 7 materiam esse 
primum volo vel abundantiorem, ‘the 
first requirement I would seek is raw 
material .. .’; 12 pr. 4 nec antecedentem 
consequi possumus, et longius eundum est, 
ut ves feret, ‘I cannot overtake my great 
predecessor and yet I must go farther 
than he, as my subject demands it’; 
12. 1. 8 maximam partem orationis in 
tractatu aequi bonique consistere, ‘that 
the major portion of a speech consists 
in discussing what is just and good’. 

Such ill-chosen renderings occur as 
‘I rather think’ (mescio an), ‘stronger’ 
(robustior), ‘shining’ (nitidus—of style), 
‘mellow’ (austerus),® ‘three weeks’ 
(trino nundino); the frequent transla- 
tion of imbuere as ‘imbue’ and plerique 
as ‘most’ ignores Quintilian’s regular 
usage; some of Colson’s notes might 
profitably have been consulted, e.g. on 
puert (1 pr. 7), substantia (ibid. 21), 
prosopopoeiae (1. 8. 3), disertus (ibid. 4), 
ypappixat amodeiers (1. 10. 38). In 12. 
11. 18, ‘mania for exercise’ (insanam 
corporis curam) must be wrong, and I 
am sure that novissime repertam (12 pr. 3) 
cannot mean ‘a recent discovery ’. 

Other misjudgments could be quoted ; 
yet I feel that they ought not to 
obscure the undoubted positive merits 
of the book, much of which is really 
good and gives an impression of con- 
siderable competence. If used circum- 
spectly, it will certainly be helpful to 
the student of Quintilian, for in some 
places it is better than the existing 
translations; and it will in any case 
present to the general student of educa- 
tional theory some of the foundations 
of his subject in a most convenient 
form. Why has no one yet edited just 
such a selection as this, in the original, 
with a commentary ? 

R. G. AusTIN. 


University College, Cardiff. 


3 2. 4. 9; so Watson; Butler has ‘harsh’; 
but surely ‘dry’ (in the technical sense) is 
meant, or something very like it. 
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MORE RYLANDS PAPYRI. 


C. H. RosBerts: Catalogue of the Greek 
and Latin Papyri in the John Rylands 
Library, Manchester. Vol. III. Pp. 
xvii+217; 10 plates. Manchester: 
University Press, 1938. Cloth. 

THE publication of P. Ryl. III., con- 
taining 95 theological and literary 
texts, is a notable event: apart from 
three important documents previously 
published, the full splendour of this 
exceptionally interesting and admirably 
edited volume is undimmed by anticipa- 
tion. Mr. Roberts has rightly sought, 
and profited from, the collaboration of 
many experts in various fields of re- 
condite scholarship. 

The advantages of the separate pub- 
lication of Nos. 457 (fragment of the 
Fourth Gospel, first half of ii/a.p.), 
458 (fragment of O.T. Deut.—‘the 
only pre-Christian evidence for the 
text of any part of the O.T.’), and 
460 (fragment of a book of Testimonies, 
—with the addition now of P. Oslo 11), 
are that reviews may be cited, and 
critics answered. 

Theologians will find interest in 463, 
the Gospel according to Mary (Magda- 
lene), one of the oldest Gnostic docu- 
ments (early iii/a.D.); and in 469, 
Epistle against the Manichees: the 
Apocryphal Gospel, 464, is now (p. 
xvii) regarded as astrological. Of greater 
concern to classical readers are the ten 
Latin papyri (the last two being very 
small scraps)—472, liturgical, with the 
final explicitus written in full; 473, a 
new piece of Sallust, Histories, on the 
ethnology and history of Sardinia,— 
edited here along with an unpublished 
Oxyrhynchus fragment: these papyri 
enlarge our knowledge of the vocabu- 
lary of Sallust, e.g. semermis is added to 
the four compound adjectives in semi- 
which Sallust uses elsewhere; 477 
(v/A.D.), Cicero, Div. in Q. Caec., de- 
ciphered with the help of a mercury 
vapour lamp, gives suggestions for im- 
provement of text; 478, some passages 


of Virg. Aen. I. with a word-for-word 
Greek.translation (cf. the Colt papyrus 
from ‘Auja in Palestine). Other Latin 
documents, 474-6, are juristic: 479 
gives fragments of the Digest. 

The Greek papyri include a fragment 
of Tragedy, perhaps the 
ANoyos of Sophocles, and pieces of 
Comedy, Old and New, as well as Epic 
fragments,—one an epyllion on Hero 
and Leander (late i/a.D.), perhaps only 
a rhetorical exercise, not the famous 
original of Ovid and Musaeus; another 
probably a school theme on the return 
of Odysseus and his revenge upon the 
suitors. 489, an important Lysias 
papyrus, forms an addition to P. Lond. 
Inv. 2852,—a new speech For Eryxt- 
machus, not the Socratic doctor, but 
(R. decides) one of the strategi at 
Aegospotami. Welcome fragments of 
Aesop (?), Fables (493, i/A.D.), give a 
completely different version from the 
MSS., but there is no proof that the 
papyrus preserves the recension of 
Demetrius of Phalerum. 

The wealth of this volume is not 
easily exhausted—522, the first papyrus 
of Ptolemy to be found in his native 
Egypt; 536, a lexicon to Homer JI. 
xill; 537, a word-list to Homer Il. v; 
various historical, astrological, medical, 
and grammatical fragments (the last 
exceptionally giving paradigms of zroréw 
and 7Aéw, not the usual schoolmaster’s 
jest tUr7w) ; eight Homeric papyri (one 
of Od. ix, containing merely half-lines, 
for school use, perhaps in order that 
the pupil might complete each line 
orally); single scraps of Eur., Thuc., 
Xen., ps.-Dem., and Lycurgus. 

Letterpress and plates are appro- 
priately guaranteed by the printer td 
the Oxford University Press, Dr. John- 
son, who was a co-editor of P. Ryl. II. 
Vol. IV. is in preparation. 


W. G. WADDELL. 
University of Egypt, Cairo. 
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EDITORUM 


J. BipEz et A. B. DRACHMANN: Em- 
plot des signes critiques, disposition de 
Vapparat, dans les éditions savantes de 
textes grecs et latins. Edition nouvelle 
par A. DELATTE et A. SEVERYNS. 
Pp. 50. Brussels: Union Acadé- 
mique Internationale; Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper. 

PROGRESS in the technique of critical 
editing has been slow, and, with all the 
improvements time has brought, there 
is too much diversity of method and 
many vicious practices are current. 
The present brochure with its clear, 
well-arranged survey of almost all the 
field is very timely. Most of its sugges- 
tions will be generally approved, but 
there are sundry points where they 
seem to me mistaken. I can only touch 
on one or two of these here. 

(1) In order that the reader may not 
be inconvenienced, D. and S. would 
like to see all differences of type and 
eventually critical brackets also dis- 
appear from texts )( ISS and Papp. 
But there are few plagues like the 
plague of never knowing, without look- 
ing at the app. crit., whether one is 
reading a conjectural text or not. 
Rather should the use of italics beside 
Roman type in Latin texts and of 
vertical beside sloping type in Greek 
(cf. Tucker’s Aesch. Sept.) be extended 
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IN USUM. 


and { } introduced to distinguish supple- 
ments from additions. 

(2) D. and S. recommend the use of 
spaced type for quotations. For short 
quotations this may do, but apply it, 
say, to Euseb. P.E. and the result com- 
pares very unfavourably with Gifford’s 
admirable method. 

(3) For the separation of variants in 
the app. crit. they advocate putting a 
colon after the reading adopted and no 
marks of separation between the rest. 
This practice always imposes some un- 
necessary effort on the reader and it 
can result in notes like this: ‘ipse EP: 
ille a iste CO om. cett., fort. recte.’ 
How much better to write ‘ipse EP:: 
ille a: iste CO: om. cett., fort. recte’! 

It is a pity that no advice is offered 
on one of the hardest technical prob- 
lems an editor can have to face, viz., 
the presentation of the evidence of 
translations. 

It is to be hoped that the appearance 
of this pamphlet will lead to fuller dis- 
cussion in periodicals of some of the 
problems concerned. Meanwhile it is 
the duty of editors and publishers to 
master it and to think not once but 
often before venturing to disregard any 
of its recommendations. 

W. L. Lorimer. 


University College, Dundee. 


ANCIENT SICILY. 


Arte e Civilta della Sicilia antica: di 
Biagio Pace. Vol. II. Arte ingeg- 
neria e artigianato. Pp. viii+ 528; 7 
coloured plates and 371 illustrations 
in text. Milan etc.: S.A. ‘ Dante 
Alighieri’, 1938. Paper, L. 50. 

THE second volume of Professor Pace’s 

comprehensive account of Sicilian cul- 

ture includes his chapters on sculpture 
and painting, on architecture and town- 
planning, on military and civil engineer- 
ing, and on ceramic and plastic crafts, 
which are curiously detached from re- 
presentative art, while coinage is in- 
cluded under metal-working. 

Recent excavations, and also a re- 
markable find (fig. 6) in the basement 
of the Museum of Syracuse, have added 


much to our knowledge of early Sicilian 
sculpture, which forms a series closely 
parallel to the ‘ daedalic’ work of Crete 
and the Aegean, but has a distinct 
technique and tradition of its own. 
Very remarkable are three wooden 
xoana from Palma Montechiaro, and 
(rather later) the moulds from Agri- 
gento for a gorgon which recalls the 
great pediment figure in Corfu, and for a 
vigorous group of Herakles, Eurystheus, 
and the boar. In terracotta, the seated 
female figure from Grammichele (figs. 
39-41) owes something to Ionian art, 
but has a simple dignity of its own 
which recalls the figure from Taranto 
in Berlin. Other masterpieces are the 
clay horseman from Camarina (fig. 53) 
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and the bronze youth from Selinus 
(figs. 59-61). 

In the later fifth century, the leading 
note is comparison of the figures in 
stone and clay with the coin types, of 
which so many of the engravers are 
known. The resemblances are cer- 
tainly remarkable, and it is good to 
learn how the coin-ladies looked, full 
face. The series of clay heads from 
Agrigento is the most instructive. A 
larger allowance of coin-photographs 
would have been helpful here. One 
would have expected also fuller dis- 
cussion of the barbaric sculptures from 
Naxos, now at Palermo (p. 113), with 
their curious echoes of Graeco-Iberian 
work ; and of the sculptures, described 
as Phoenician, from Motya and other 
sites. The male torso (fig. 112) from 
Motya might well be Cypriote, and will 
be an important document in current 
criticism ot Cypriote sculpture. 

Later Sicilian sculpture offers less 
that is either fine or characteristic. If 
this is what took Verres’ fancy, our loss 
is small. Yet the Aphrodite Landolina 
at Syracuse is of the first quality. Pre- 
sumably it is on grounds of date that 
the queer figures described as ‘in- 
digenous’ are separated from the 
‘Phoenician’: but fig. 144 has all the 
appearance of sixth-century work. 

Apart from the coloured stelae of Lily- 
baeum, crude but vivid genre, Sicilian 
painting has little merit or originality : 


a few frescoes and mosaics from Solunto 
and Palermo are in familiar Italian 
styles. 

In architecture, there is the splendid 
series of temples, from Selinus, Agri- 
gentum and Syracuse, and Professor 
Pace has put together a most useful 
summary of recent finds and interpreta- 
tions. The numerous archaic capitals go 
back nearer to a Minoan prototype than 
is commonly supposed ; and the painted 
clay cornices are valuable commentary 
on Sicilian treasuries at Olympia. 
Theatres and other public buildings do 
not offer much that is peculiar; but the 
town plan of Selinus is unique in its 
completeness and grasp of the scenic 
quality of the site. There is an in- 
teresting reconstruction of the Ortygia 
fountain at Syracuse. Besides the 
famous Euryelus fortress at Syracuse, 
we have here the defences of Leontini, 
Selinus,and Motya; and Professor Pace 
thinks that the walls of Carthage too 
may have owed much to Sicilian en- 
gineers. The remaining sections of this 
volume contain much varied information 
about other arts, and there are notes 
explaining the rarity of portraits of the 
Sicilian tyrants, and describing the 
quarries and building-stones of the 
island. But we must wait for another 
instalment for an estimate of Sicilian 
art and craftsmanship as a whole. 

J. L. Myres. 
Oxford. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN ATHENS. 


R. J. BoNNER and Gertrude SMITH: 
The Administration of Justice from 
Homer to Aristotle. Volume II. Pp. 
vi + 320. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1938. Cloth, 16s. 

THE second instalment of this work 

rounds off the previous volume (see 

C.R. XLIV. 227) with a series of 

separate investigations on detailed prob- 

lems of Athenian jurisdiction, and espe- 
cially on the rules of procedure in the 
dicasteries. The evidence for these 


. rules must be sought for the most part 


in the forensic speeches of the Attic 
orators, whose pleadings are full of 
traps for the unwary. But Professors 
Bonner and Smith handle the evidence 


with combined caution and perspicacity, 
and they clear up many disputable 
points. 

A few comments are offered here on 
the principal chapters : 

Litigants.—A better title would have 
been ‘ Advocates ’, for the chief topic of 
this chapter is the growth of a quasi- 
professional class of legal advisers at 
Athens, and of a rudimentary substitute 
for the modern public prosecutor. 

Sycophants.—This chapter makes plain 
why the Athenians pinned their faith 
to prosecution by common informer, 
though they knew perfectly well the 
dangers attendant on this system. The 
authors maintain that sycophants 
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banded themselves together in clubs. 
To their arguments in favour of such 
clubs it might be added that these 
resorts would be convenient places for 
informers to pool their information. 

Arbitration.—The main argument of 
this chapter is that arbitration was not 
applied to suits which were brought 
before the archons, but only to those 
that fell within the competence of the 
Forty. The reason for this differential 
treatment is not apparent ; but the fact 
seems well established by the evidence 
which is adduced from the orators and 
from Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens. 

Evidence.—The view is here confirmed 
that in actual practice the evidence of 
slaves under torture was hardly ever 
taken in Athenian courts. The authors 
state, without proof, that written evi- 
dence was first admitted into Athenian 
courts in 378 B.c. If Isaeus’ speech 
On the Inheritance of Dicaeogenes is cor- 
rectly dated c. 390 B.c., the new pro- 
cedure would appear to have been 
introduced at least twelve years earlier. 
Whatever the date of the change, we 
may probably assign to the same year 
the law which ruled out hearsay as 
evidence. 

Oaths.—The decline in evidential 
value of the oath from Homeric times, 
when the decision of the court might 
wholly depend on it, to the fourth cen- 
tury, by which time it was little more 
than a formality, is here traced out in 
considerable detail. The émwporac in 
the Foreigners’ Court at Oiantheia 
(Tod, no. 34) are described, not as 
compurgatory oath-takers, but as jury- 
men in the modern sense. This ex- 
planation seems the more likely, as 
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procedure in commercial courts is 
usually kept as much up to date as 
possible and has no use for picturesque 
archaisms. 

Homicide—Much evidence is here 
collected to show that the idea of pollu- 
tion by homicide was of comparatively 
late date and had little influence on 
Athenian courts. Theauthors mention 
Delphi as a propagator of the pollution 
theory. Should we not add Epimenides 
the Cretan? They express doubts about 
the statement of Pollux that slayers of 
kinsmen were not allowed, unlike other 
murderers, to evade the death-penalty 
by self-banishment. But a similar rule 
was in force at Rome, where ‘ exilium 
permittebatur’ for persons convicted of 
other grave offences, but parricides 
were kept in detention after sentence 
and executed. 

Appeals.—The authors contend that 
in the fifth and fourth centuries there 
was little appellate jurisdiction at 
Athens, and that éfeors usually means 
compulsory reference to a higher court. 
Some room for doubt remains here. 
But they are probably right in inter- 
preting the épeors ’AOnvate of the Chal- 
cis inscription (Tod 42, 1. 75) as a refer- 
ence by writ of mandamus (so also 
Gomme, C.R. L. 8). They aptly point 
out that the Athenians could have 
protected their friends in the allied 
cities by securing for them a right of 
appeal from the local tribunals to an 
Attic dicastery, but that only by com- 
pulsory reference to Athens could they 
ensure the due punishment of rebels 
against their rule. 

M. Cary. 


University of London. 


PHILIP OF 


F. R. Wust: Philipp II von Makedonien 
und Griechenland in den Jahren 346 
bis 338. Pp. x+189. (Miinchener 
Historische Abhandlungen, 1. Reihe, 
14. Heft.) Munich: Beck, 1938. 


Paper, (export price) RM. 6. 
In this book Dr. Wiist patiently un- 
ravels the tangle of Greek politics in 
the critical years before the battle of 
Chaeronea by a methodical and dispas- 
sionate piece of research. He does not 
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seek to sustain any thesis of wide im- 
port, but he improves our understand- 
ing of the period at numerous points. 
In particular, the author makes new 
contributions to the history of domestic 
politics at Athens. He sets on a firmer 
basis the reputation of Eubulus as a » 
war minister. He adduces fresh evi- 
dence to show that the theoric fund 
was not a serious bone of contention 
between the rival parties. He shows 
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up more clearly the tactical ingenuity 
with which Demosthenes habitually 
outmanceuvred his opponents. 

Dr. Wiist also renders good service 
in tracing more fully the development 
of the policy of a «ow eipnvn for all 
Greek states. But he probably goes 
too far in assuming that Philip sought 
to establish a «own eipnvn by means of 
the treaty which concluded the Second 
Sacred War. He does not fully meet 
the arguments previously advanced 
against this view by Dr. Hampl, who 
infers from the speech De Halonneso 
(§§ 30-32) that the question of a «own 
etpjvn was not raised until 343 B.c., 
and that the initiative then came from 
Athens. (Strangely enough, Dr. Wiist 
maintains that in 343 Philip rejected 
the proposal of a eiphvn, though 
the passage in the De Halonneso states 
that he gave his assent to it.) 

Dr. Wiist is perhaps too prone to 
detect the hidden hand of the two arch- 
schemers, Demosthenes and Philip, in 
the train of events that led up to Chae- 
ronea. He contends that Diopithes’ 
attack on the Thracian coast had been 
prearranged by Demosthenes. But this 
assumption is unnecessary, for the 
fourth-century history of Athens can 
show several other instances of generals 
on foreign service taking the law into 
their own hands. Neither is there any 
need to suppose that Philip ‘engineered’ 
the squabble between Athens and Am- 
phissa that led to the Third Sacred 
War. No doubt it was in Philip’s 
interest to foment quarrels between 


Athens and Thebes (on whose behalf 
Amphissa took up the cudgels against 
Athens). But in this instance the 
Athenians had supplied all the materials 
for a quarrel when they re-dedicated a 
trophy at Delphi with an inscription 
which pointedly accused the Thebans 
of medism, and it hardly required a 
Macedonian Iago to prompt a Theban 
or Locrian protest against the Athenian 
insult. 

In regard to the reorganization of 
Thessaly by Philip, Dr. Wiist rightly 
out that viv dexa- 

apxia of the Second Philippic (§ 22) 
preceded the institution of retpapyias 
(first mentioned in the Third Philippic, 
§ 26), and that the Sexadapyia, being 
only one in number, could not be a 
whole group of governments of ten set 
up in the separate Thessalian cities. 
But his own suggestion, that it was a 
federation of ten cities, is not free from 
difficulty, for the usual meaning of 
Sexadapyia is a decemvirate. Perhaps 
the dexadapyia was a special commis- 
sion (like the decemvirt whom the Roman 
Senate appointed to draw up the 
charters of new provinces), and pre- 
pared the way for the subsequent 
tetrarchies. 

But these disagreements on small 
details should not obscure the fact that 
Dr. Wiist has made a substantial con- 
tribution to his subject. Those who 
wish to make a close study of the period 
346-338 must reckon seriously with 
this book. M. Cary. 

University of London. 


A PORTRAIT OF DEMOSTHENES. 


W. JAEGER: Demosthenes, The Origin 
and Growth of his Policy. Pp. x+273. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1938. 
Cloth, ros. 6d. 

PROFESSOR JAEGER’S Demosthenes, in 

which his Sather Lectures are repro- 

duced, is not an objective piece of his- 
torical research, like Dr. Wiist’s book, 
but a biographical epic, in which the 
avdpoy are celebrated with more 
than a touch of Homeric vigour and 
entrain. 

As a laudatio it is strikingly success- 
ful. It is based on a thorough know- 


ledge both of Demosthenes’ speeches 
and of the general contemporary litera- 
ture, to the elucidation of which Jaeger 
contributes a number of valuable notes. 
It shows a fine appreciation of Demo- 
sthenes’ standpoint and line of argument 
in his principal public orations. Above 
all, it brings the essential features of 
Demosthenes’ genius into clear and 
sharp relief. Jaeger admits that the 
exigencies of party politics sometimes 
reduced Demosthenes to a ‘politique 
des petits moyens’: indeed he almost 
glories in the orator’s Machiavellian 
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cunning in the party game. But he 
insists that the truly distinctive features 
of Demosthenes’ genius were the quick 
and sure glance with which he fastened 
on the big issues behind each day’s 
agenda paper, and his complete self- 
devotion to his political ideals. He 
sweeps away the false images that 
represent Demosthenes merely as a 
cleverish politician, and reveals him in 
the authentic pattern of an epic hero. 
But epic concentration may narrow 
the field of vision and give rise to false 
perspectives. Though Jaeger is evi- 
dently at pains to be fair to Demo- 
sthenes’ opponents — his estimate of 
Aeschines seems to err on the side of 
generosity—he unconsciously practises 
a certain economy of truth which might 
mislead an unwary reader. He does 
not mention that Demosthenes, who 
picked up the Phocians as a stick to 
beat his opponents at Athens after the 
peace of 346, had not lifted a finger in 
their behalf before the peace. He 
records that Demosthenes lost his suit 
against Aeschines in 343, but does not 
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add that he completely failed to prove 
his case. He duly posts up any harsh 
behaviour of Philip on the score-board, 
but is reticent about his repeated 
attempts to come to a friendly under- 
standing with Athens. He dismisses 
the Macedonians too curtly as bar- 
barians, and the League of Corinth as 
a mere instrument of Macedonian 
domination over Greece ; and he passes 
a merely conventional judgment upon 
the Hellenistic age which was the out- 
come of the Macedonian conquests. 
(Students of this age will shake their 
heads when they read that the Hellen- 
istic Greeks were dissolved in cosmo- 
politanism, and that the ‘ quiet of the 
graveyard’ now settled upon Greece.) 

The background against which 
Demosthenes is set in this book is 
therefore somewhat incomplete; and 
his place in Greek history remains prob- 
lematic. But as a portrait of a great 
personality this biography is an out- 
standing performance. 

M. Cary. 


University of London. 


ALEXANDER AND THE GREEKS. 


Victor EHRENBERG: Alexander and the 
Greeks. Pp. vii + 110. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Tuts book, a translation from an un- 

published German original, contains 

three essays—Alexander and the liber- 
ated cities, Pothos, Aristotle and Alex- 
ander’s empire—with a summing-up 
which connects them. The translation 
appears to give the sense adequately, 
but there are too many un-English 
usages and phrasings, occasionally mis- 
leading. The aim of the first essay, 
the longest, is to show that the Greek 
cities of Asia Minor were neither joined 
to the League of Corinth nor put in the 
same position as the Greek cities of 

Europe; far from being Alexander's 

cUppayo., any autonomy they had was 

a unilateral gift from him. The word 

‘give’ implies that in 334 they were 

subjects of Alexander as their ‘king’, 

an impossible idea which cannot be 
discussed in a short review. Professor 


Ehrenberg states that he is going to 
follow facts, not modern conjectures ; 


but he begins with a conjecture that 
the figure of Corinth in the pompe of 
Ptolemy II does not (as usually sup- 
posed) refer to the League of Corinth, 
because spectators would not under- 
stand that, but may stand for the cities 
of the Greek motherland ; how specta- 
tors were to guess that, seeing that the 
cities of Asia and the Islands all ap- 
peared separately, is not explained. As 
to facts, taking two pages alone, 14-15, 
he uses as evidence for Alexander an 
act of Parmenion’s in an independent 
command to which he had been ap- 
pointed by Philip (Grynion), a folk- 
tale applied to Alexander (Lampsacus), 
a mere mistake of his own (Tralles), 
and an unpublished inscription of Co- 
lophon professedly quoted from a book 
whose author has said that he cannot 
verify the quotation; while the pas- 
sages in Arrian referring to Alexander 
and the League later are omitted. The 
real point is that Ehrenberg is trying 
to deduce the position under the empire 
from the preliminary war measures of 
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334-3, though the powers of the Hege- 
mon of the League during an actual 
war are unknown. He fights hard for 
his case, and has much interesting 
matter; but his essay is not the last 
word. Whether the material exists for 
reaching a definite decision is another 
question. 

The other long essay, on Alexander 
and Aristotle (Pothos is very short), is 
on a different level; I have seldom read 
anything about Alexander more attrac- 
tive or that can be more unreservedly 
praised. The long demonstration that 
the ‘god among men’ passage was not 
written with Alexander in view is mas- 
terly, as are the concluding pages on 


Aristotle as Lord of Wisdom and pre- 
cursor of the future. My only comments 
would be that, while Ehrenberg says 
that the philosopher outlived the king, 
Alexander in both his aspects is (as I see 
it) as alive today as Aristotle; and that, 
even if the Stoics did not grasp the 
‘reality of his empire’, they grasped 
something of his more important. 

The conclusion sums up the three 
essays on the basis of Alexander’s in- 
creasing alienation from the Greek 
mind, though he loved it. The view 
that he did not consciously aim at the 
Hellenisation of Asia is certainly correct. 

W. W. Tarn. 


Muirtown, Inverness. 


A HISTORY OF ROMAN RELIGION. 


Franz ALTHEIM: A History of Roman 
Religion. Translated by H. Mattingly. 
Pp. xi + 548. London: Methuen, 
1938. Cloth, 21s. 

THE individual studies with which Dr. 

Altheim began his researches into 

Roman religion and the successive 

parts of his Religionsgeschichte have been 

noticed from time to time in C.R. Now 
we have his complete History of Roman 

Religion, admirably translated into Eng- 

lish by Mr. Mattingly with that ease and 

confidence which cause the reader to 
forget that it is a translation. The 
student brought up on Mommsen and 

Wissowa and in England on Warde 

Fowler had received many shocks from 

the earlier works, and now he knows 

the full extent of the revolutionary 
movement in which Dr. Altheim is the 

Fiihrer. Let it be said at once that the 

book gives much food for reflexion, and 

that it is bound to influence both the 
method and the matter of ‘accounts 
of Roman religion. The method is 
clearly right. Instead of the old as- 
sumption of a primitive ‘Italian’ 
religion, of which Roman religion was 
a sectional offshoot, we are presented 
with a scientific effort to reconstruct 
pre-history by a careful examination 
of all the evidence, ethnographical, 
archaeological and linguistic, which 
can be brought to bear. The result 


is a conclusion which may well be 
generally accepted, that an ‘Italian’ 


religion was a later growth, that in 
origin there were several religions of 
the various peoples who inhabited or 
invaded the peninsula, that the influ- 
ence not only of Etruria but also in- 
directly of Greece began much earlier 
than has been supposed, and that the 
religion of Rome, which from the first 
had its own character, received early 
additions from many of these extraneous 
elements. 

But if Dr. Altheim’s strategy is good, 
there will be much more doubt about 
his tactics. For in fact the evidence 
on which the structure is built is 
slender and sporadic. Ethnography 
has to be helped out by language, and 
language by remains. Dr. Altheim’s 
learning in all these fields—witness his 
notes—is amazing, and I am not com- 
petent to pronounce on his judgements 
on technical grounds. But as one 
follows the intricate argument from 
page to page, it often gives one pause, 
if only on the grounds of general prob- 
ability. Let me take two examples. 

Of the gods of the old Roman cycle 
—we must no longer call them sndigetes 
(pp. 109 ff.)—a large number are allowed 
to have genuine Roman names (p. 114), 
but others are gods with Etruscan 
names and represent Etruscan gentile 
cults. Among them is Volcanus, who 
is no longer a Roman or Italian deity, 
identified with Hephaistos and deriving 
certain characteristics from him, but ts 
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‘none other than the Greek god of 
fire’ (p. 119), whose Roman name is 
derived from the Etruscan family Velya, 
known to us through Volca, the artist 
who adorned the Capitoline temple. 
This means that originally the Romans 
had no god of fire, that an Etruscan 
family came to know the Greek Hephais- 
tos and adopted him as their gentile 
deity, and from them he came to Rome 
as ‘the Volcas’ god’. It is not easy to 
accept this account, and it is inconsis- 
tent with what we know to have hap- 
pened with other Greek gods adopted 
by Rome. Castor, whom Dr. Altheim 
admits as an early introduction through 
Italy, retained his Greek name, and so 
did Hercules with characteristic lin- 
guistic modification; on Altheim’s 
theory we might expect him to have 
become Potitianus or Pinarianus. 

Turn to another sphere. Mars, in 
whom on the ground of his sacred 
animals we might recognize a primitive 
wolf-god or even a woodpecker-god, is 
now also an Italian bull-god (pp. 68 ff.). 
Why? Because in Etruscan tombs we 
find groups accompanied by a bull with 
a human face, and because bulls were 
sacrificed to Mars at Iguvium and in 
the suovetaurilia at the lustration of the 
fields. Malten, we are told (p. 71), has 
shown that ‘in sacrifices to gods 
whose original form was animal that 


animal was often offered’. Were 
woodpeckers or wolves sacrificed to 
Mars? If sacrifice is to be the test, 
there must have been many bull-gods in 
Italy besides Mars, and as the suove- 
taurilia were offered to him, was not 
Mars also a boar and a ram ? 

I have dwelt on difficulties in the 
early part of the book, because it is 
there that Dr. Altheim is likely to meet 
with most scepticism. When his feet 
are firmly planted on historic ground, 
his interpretations and suggestions will 
win greater favour. One must be grate- 
ful to him, for example, for his insist- 
ence on the idea that the fundamental 
Roman conception of deity was act 
rather than personality ; for his empha- 
sis, possibly exaggerated, on the reality 
of the Augustan reforms as an expres- 
sion of genuine popular feeling; and 
perhaps more than all for his careful 
account, in the last chapters, of the 
survival of the genuine Roman thought 
and custom in the Empire amid the 
welter of the Oriental cults. 

Dr. Altheim’s is not the history of 
Roman religion which one will want to 
put in the hands of a beginner, but it is 
in many ways a great book which will 
have to be reckoned with. 


CyRIL BAILEY. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTIANITY IN ROME. 


A. S. BARNES: Christianity at Rome in 
the Apostolic Age. An attempt at 
reconstruction of history. Pp. xvi+ 
222. London: Methuen, 1938. Cloth, 
8s. 6d. 

In his lifetime Mgr. Barnes had gained 

a reputation for boldness, not to say 

rashness, in conjecture which will not 

be diminished by this posthumous 
volume. The underlying principle of 
method seems to be that if a sufficient 

number of bare possibilities, or even im- 

probabilities, are combined they will 

roduce some certainties. The result 
is that an unlikely hypothesis is but- 
tressed by others even more unlikely, 
and the finished article suggests fantasy 
rather than fact at every turn. Fer- 
tility in the framing of hypotheses is 


backed by a firm hand in exegesis. If 
the text says something, it is made to 
say yet more: see, for example, what 
becomes of Rom. xv. 20 (p. 44). If 
the text says nothing, it means that 
what it should have said was sup- 
pressed because of the persecutions: 
so the é@repos tromos of Acts xii. 17 
stands for Rome. But why the writer 
of Acts should have wanted to suppress 
the name, at the very least twenty years 
after the event, is not clear. It is a 
very aged cat that is carefully not let 
out of the bag. 

The author appeals frequently to the 
archaeological evidence; but here again 
his methods of using it are so violent 
that the conclusions reached are vitiated 
in advance. A single example must - 
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It is desired to show that the 


suffice. 
catacomb of the Vigna Randanini is 


Jewish Christian. The argument is 
that ‘the inscriptions are all in Greek 
or Latin—not one is in Hebrew, and 
not one seems to be definitely non- 
Christian’ (p. 92). That is, we prove 
that the catacomb is Christian by chal- 
lenging the opposition to prove that it 
isnot. Well, the inscriptions are before 
us in Frey’s Corpus Inscr. Iud. Vol. I, 
Nos. 81-276. They are all in Greek or 
Latin. They are full of Jewish official 
titles—apyor, yepovarapyns, ypapparevs, 
vowopuabns, etc. Three of the 
persons buried are described as ‘ prose- 
lytes’ (Nos. 202, 222, 256), and one is 
called ‘a good Jewess’ (No. 250). A 
further argument for the Christianity of 
the occupants of the catacomb is derived 
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from the frequent appearance of the 
formula In Pace, which ‘ seems to have 
been a distinctive Christian formula, 
denoting a death within the Church 
and with the help of Christian Sacra- 
ments’ (p. 92). It is suggested that 
the words came from the Nunc Dimittis 
(92 n. 2). Actually the formula used 
in these inscriptions is the common 
Jewish év eipnvn Koipnois cov (avTod, 
avThs); and so far from seeking an ex- 
planation in the Nunc Dimittis, we can 
find one closer at hand (and in Hebrew) 
in Frey Nos. 296, 499, 632. 

The book lacks accuracy in statement 
of fact and sobriety in judgement, and 
that in a field where those qualities are 
more essential than almost anywhere 
else. T. W. Manson. 

University of Manchester. 


THE RES GESTAE IN 


Jessie D. NEwsy: A Numismatic Com- 
mentary on the Res Gestae of Augustus. 
Pp. xvi+117; 4 plates. Edmond, 
Oklahoma, U.S.A.: State Teachers’ 
College, 1938. Paper, $3.50 postpaid. 

One’s first thought is ‘ What a wonder- 

ful subject !’ On the one hand we have 

the ‘queen of inscriptions’: on the 
other, numismatic material not un- 
worthy of the great epigraphic text. 

Professor Newby deserves the warmest 

congratulations on having seen the 

possibilities offered by a comparison of 
these two splendid records. The task 
is no easy one. It demands a close 

knowledge of Augustan history, and a 

very special knowledge of the coins. 

Professor Newby has taken every reason- 

able step to qualify herself. She has 

called in numismatists themselves, and 
has done her best to avail herself of their 
aid. If sometimes she only partially suc- 
ceeds, the blame may perhaps rest on 
them. The most serious objection lies 
against the principle, ‘ where authentic 
coins are lacking doubtful coins have 
been cited and discussed’. Most numis- 
matists will admit such coins to dis- 
cussion where anything is to be gained, 
or even when there is a tradition, if only 
a bad one, in their favour. But it is 


usual to cite such pieces mainly in 
notes and to segregate them from coins 


THE LIGHT OF COINS. 


that are above suspicion. As it is, the 
attentive reader will hardly be misled 
by Professor Newby’s doubtful coins, 
the ordinary reader easily may. 

The method employed is_ simple 
and direct. Chapter after chapter of 
the Res Gestae is printed with short 
comment where coin evidence is not 
available, with fuller comment and cita- 
tion of the coins when it is. Appended 
we find a short bibliography, an index, 
and four plates—three of them moder- 
ately successful, one rather bad. 

A few notes will illustrate the pro- 
blems with which the book has to deal. 
On pp. 6, 7 several coins are quoted 
that illustrate events in the early career 
of Octavian, though struck later. The 
danger of confusion would have been 
lessened if dates had been attached to 
each coin. On pp. 10, 11 the aureus 
of Octavian and Agrippa is discussed, 
on which Octavian is styled IMP DIVI 
IVLI F ITER (or TER) III VIR 
RPC. We have to decide (1) whether 
the reading TER as distinct from T 
(=IT in monogram) ER is authenti- 
cated, (2) whether both go with IMP or 
with III VIR RPC. Professor Newby 
has a clear answer to both questions: 
she admits TER beside ITER and 
takes both with IMP. She is surely 
right on the second point, possibly also 
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on the first. On pp. 25 ff. the date of 
the moneyers of Augustus has some 
importance for the argument, and she 
should perhaps have decided more defi- 
nitely what system to follow. On p. 39 
the interesting suggestion is made that 
the Sabine references on coins of Petro- 
nius Turpilianus are to be connected 
with Augustus’s membership of the 
Sabine ‘ sodalitas’ of the Titii. There 
seems to be some misapprehension in 
the comment, ‘ whatever year Petronius 
was moneyer, it was one of the years 
that Augustus was a member of the 
Titian sodality’. On p. 60 the associa- 
tion of the denarius of Marcellinus, with 
reverse type of the offering of the sfolia 
opima, with the history of Augustus 
himself deserves careful attention. On 
p- 63 the building shown on No. 87a 
(p. 57) is probably rightly identified 
after Huelsen as the Curia Iulia. On 


p- 48 the coin (No. 75) with rev, 
IAN(um) CLV(sit) is emphatically one 
that should not be shown in the text. 
There is every reason to regard it asa 
modern invention derived from the 
actual coin of Nero. 

More important than any detail is 
the service that Professor Newby has 
done us in relating the numismatic 
record of Augustus to the epigraphic 
and in calling attention to these many 
elusive pieces of evidence. From this 
point of view her slightly too discursive 
and inclusive method may be at least 
as successful as a more severely critical 
would have been. The student of Au- 
gustus who reads his Res Gestae—and 
who does not ?—will now need to add 
this book to his library. 


HAROLD MATTINGLY. 


British Museum. 


PHILIPPI. 


P. CoLtcart: Philippes, Ville de Macé- 
doine. Vol. 1: pp.xi+558. Vol. II: 
88 plates. (Ecole Frangaise d’Athénes, 
Travaux et Mémoires, Fasc. V.) 
Paris: de Boccard, 1937. Paper, 
150 frs. 

No city where St. Paul sojourned, 

though his stay might be brief, his de- 

parture encouraged by the authorities, 
should ever be neglected by the student 
of classical antiquity. The evangelist 
was a strategist, of no mean talent. 

He did not waste his time in the 

back country of Phrygia, Galatia or 

Thrace: he kept for the most part to 

the main lines of communication in the 

Empire; he made for the great cities, 

neglecting villages and tribes. 

Philippi has been the scene of 
thorough investigations conduc d by 
the French ever since the War. Collart 
took a large share in the enterprise. It 
is fitting that he should now collect the 
abundant results and utilize them for a 
historical synthesis. The book is beyond 
praise. Not only is it lucidly and ele- 


gantly written, as one would expect of its 
talented author: it is fully documented, 
in every sense, for there is a companion 
volume in the shape of a stout folder 
containing plansand photographs. The 


study of Philippi is thus illuminated in 
every way—epigraphy, sculpture and 
religion as well as topography. A brief 
review cannot do justice. 

The city derives its name from its 
founder, Philip II (356 B.c.). But Philip 
was only refounding the Thasian colony 
which the adventurer Callistratus of 
Aphidna had established a few years 
before, and the region had a long history 
behind it: naturally enough, given its 
resources. To say nothing of what 
is known of Pisistratus and guessed 
of Miltiades (cf. Hdt. VI, 132), the 
Athenian Sophanes fell év Adrq, fight- 
ing for the gold mines (Hdt. IX, 75). 
Datum, as Collart shows, is not a 
place but a region, roughly equivalent 
to the territorium of Roman Philippi, 
which extended between the modern 
towns of Drama and Kavalla. 

The early history of the region is ex- 
citing but fragmentary; and very little 
is known of Philip’s colony in the 
Macedonian period. The Roman town 
forms the kernel of the book. After 
an admirably clear exposition of the 
battle which Romans regarded as the 
most considerable and most melancholy 
in all their civil wars, Collart discusses 
the colony which the Caesarian leaders 
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established on the site of their victory. 
History knows Octavianus as_ its 
founder: the credit, however, truly 
belongs to Antonius, as Gaebler has de- 
monstrated (Zettschr. f. Num. XXXIX, 
1929, 260 ff.). 

Veterans were settled at Philippi and 
civilians as well, expelled from Italy 
after Actium: for certain communities 
which favoured Antonius were punished 
by confiscation. There was also a large 
Thracian element on the territorium 
of the colony. The inscriptions are 
numerous enough to provide a pretty 
full picture of the life and development 
of Philippi in the Roman period ; and 
sculptured reliefs show the persistence 
of native cults and beliefs. In pro- 
vincial cities like Philippi it is fascinat- 


ing to distinguish, if it can be done, the 
Roman and native elements, to trace 
their reciprocal relations. Nomencla- 
ture often helps. One would have liked 
to see some emphasis laid on names 
like ‘ Refidius ’ and ‘ Burrenus’, precious 
and incontestable evidence of settlers 
from Italy. On the other hand, Julius 
Teres and his brother, the senator 
Julius Maximus Mucianus, who was 
given the Jatus clavus by Antoninus 
Pius, presumably derive from native 
stock. They are documents for the 
social history, not of a colony only or 
a province, but of the whole Empire. 
But we cannot have everything, and 
the last word must be gratitude, without 
reservations, RONALD SYME. 
Trinity College, Oxford. 


THE POPULATION OF THE RHINELANDS. 


Joachim ScuHarRF: Studien zur Bevdl- 
kerungsgeschichte der Rheinlande auf ept- 
graphischer Grundlage (Neue Deutsche 
Forschungen, Abteilung Alte Ge- 
schichte, Band 3). Pp.174. Berlin: 
Junker und Diinnhaupt, 1938. 
Paper, RM. 7.70. 

TuHIs is an interesting study, of a 

strictly scientific character, which seeks 

to draw conclusions from the inscrip- 
tions of Gallia Belgica and the two 

Germanies (over 6,000 in number) about 

the ethnical composition of the popula- 

tion during each of the first three cen- 
turies A.D. The first task is to classify 
the undated texts by centuries, and the 
author describes very clearly how this 
can be done by the use of various 
criteria. The evidence furnished by the 
inscriptions consists of personal names, 
from which nationality is inferred. 
This kind of inquiry is beset by 
difficulties. The evidence is often too 
scanty to yield appreciable results, and 
even when it is more abundant it is 
rarely sufficiently representative of the 
population of a district as a whule. 

For the purposes of the present stud 

it is essential to be able to distinguis 

Germans from Celts, but for various 

reasons it is often impossible to do so 

by linguistic criteria. In such cases, as 


the author says, other tests are some- 


times available, such as the mention of 
relatives whose names are not doubtful 
or of a native cult, whether Celtic or 
German; but argument from the cult 
of a devotee to his nationality is valid 
only within very narrow limits: where 
Celts and Germans were mingled, the 
worshippers of a Celtic deity need not 
always have been Celts, nor indeed the 
worshippers of a German deity always 
Germans. Another difficulty is that 
argument from names may sometimes 
be fallacious. Though the bearer of a 
Germanic name was no doubt a German, 
the bearers of Celtic names were not 
necessarily Celts. In the section deal- 
ing with the Ubii examples are quoted 
to show how little justification there is 
for confidently identifying bearers of 
good Celtic names in this region with 
Celts (p. 139). If that is true of a 
region where according to the epi- 
graphic evidence there was apparently 
no Celtic groundstock in the population 
(pp. 134, 145), the principle must be 
applicable to other districts where it 
seems to be lost sight of. 

Despite the factors that make for 
uncertainty, some interesting conclu- 
sions are reached, of which only two 
or three can be noted here. The state- 
ment of Tacitus about the nationality 
of the Tungri is decisively vindicated by 
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the epigraphic evidence against modern 
doubts. The Nervii and the Treveri, 
as we know, claimed Germanic descent ; 
archaeological evidence had already in- 
dicated (pace some recent exponents 
of Kultwraustausch as against Volker- 
rt that the latter had some, 
and the former a strong, admixture of 
German blood, and this conclusion re- 
ceives welcome support from the in- 
scriptions, stronger in the case of the 
Treveri, fainter though appreciable in 
that of the Nervii, who have left few 
remains. Among the German Triboci, 
Nemetes and Vangiones the predomin- 
ance of Celtic nomenclature has usually 
been taken to indicate rapid Celticiza- 
tion. Scharf finds in it proof of an 
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extensive influx of Celts, who by reason 
of their cultural and economic superi- 
ority attained a dominant position in 
the towns (to which most of the not 
very copious evidence belongs). Some 
inflow of Celts, especially to a military 
centre like Strasbourg, may be taken 
for granted, but there is no reason to 
suppose that the region was cleared of 
Celts when the Germans occupied it, 
and one must bear in mind the proved 
existence of Germans with Celtic names 
as well as the fact (however it came 
about) that the very names Triboci and 
Nemetes are Celtic. 


J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
Oxford. 


Traces of Sicilian Influence in Aeschylus. By 
W. B. STANFORD. (From Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, XLIV,C 8.) Pp. 11. 
Dublin: Hodges, Figgis and Co, Paper, Is. 

ATHENAEUS says that Aeschylus used a large 

number of Sicilian words—imprudenter dictum, 

according to Aly; Cicero says that he was a 

Pythagorean as well as a poet—vacillante 

memoria, according to Wilamowitz. And yet 

these ancient writers knew more of Aeschylean 
tragedy than modern scholars can ever hope to 
know. 

In this paper Stanford recapitulates the 
evidence adduced by Aly regarding Sicilian 
and Italic elements in the vocabulary of 
Aeschylus, and supplements it with some 
further suggestions, of which the most important 
is the view advanced by Vendryes that xpaoods 
(fr. 96) Pitcher represents Celtic *krouk-, which 
passed into Greek through Ligurian. It is 
possible that the western Greeks were indebted 
to the Celts for other things besides crockery : 
for example, more than one ancient writer has 
drawn attention to certain striking correspond- 
ences between the Pythagorean doctrine of the 
soul and the teaching of the Druids. Review- 
ing the linguistic evidence, Stanford concludes, 
very properly, that the imprudeniia was Aly’s. 

Aeschylus is believed to have visited Sicily 
twice—once about 471 and again in 458. Yet 
of the nine words which Aly admitted as 
Sicilian or Italic, four occur in the Suppliants, 
a play which, if the accepted view is correct, 
was produced many years before his first visit. 
Rather than infer, as Boeckh did, that the 
accepted view is incorrect, Stanford prudently 
observes that Aeschylus may have had indirect 
contacts with the west before he went there. 
And this brings us to the influence of Pytha- 
goreanism—a much larger question, into which, 
apart from a few minor suggestions, Stanford 
does not enter, though he wisely refuses to 
regard it as closed. If he pursues it, as I hope 


he will, he will find that Cicero’s memory served 
him well. GEORGE THOMSON. 
University of Birmingham. 


Zur homerischen Metrik. Eine statistische 
Untersuchung von Hugo PIPPING. Pp. 11. 
(Societas Scientiarum Fennica. Commen- 
tationes Humanarum Litterarum. IX. 6.) 
Helsingfors: Akademische Buchhandlung 
(Leipzig : Harrassowitz), 1937. Paper, 
Fmk 5. 

For ‘metrical syllable’ see C.R. LI. 2009. 

Metrical syllables vary much in bulk. Contrast 

these lines: 

Hrlaclev Bl ile 

wr] ix| wv rr] ol] wy] dv ox] 

Was any poet chary of slim syllables such as 

t or av, or of meaty syllables such as ayy or 

wvox? Whoever looks into this will find an ex- 

ample of method in the pamphlet under review. 
Assuming that w and 7 were shorter than 
64n@%, and counting among ‘consonant- 

groups’ ¢ (and presumably ¢ and y) but not 4, 

Mr Pipping shows that in Homer final w and » 

‘under the ictus’ are followed relatively oftener 

than those other six vowels by a consonant- 

group; and he infers that ‘great quantity- 
variations of the metrical syllable were not 
beloved’. Thus & bearing the ictus is rare 
before a consonant-group: we have éeiy’, éeive, 
& wo geive, but & Zeive only where the ictus is not 
on the &. Mr Pipping passes too lightly 
over & teivoe. opening y 71 and « 252; and, in 
general, I doubt if he has paid heed enough to 
the shapes of the words to which the consonant- 
group belongs. But his interesting little dis- 
covery is a welcome earnest of the work on 

‘ die Grundfragen der Metrik’ that he promises. 

E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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Lucian: Joxarts (Despre Prietenie). Traducere 
din limba elinad de TH. SIMENSCHY. Pp. 37. 
Chisinau : Tipografia ‘ Tiparul Moldovenesc,’ 
1938. Paper, 20 lei. 

D. SIMENSCHY, who is playing an active part 

in the expansion of Classical, Patristic, and 

Sanscrit studies in Roumania and whose Greek 

Grammar has attracted favourable attention 

in Germany and France, as well as in this 

country, here presents his countrymen with a 

Roumanian version of Lucian’s dialogue be- 

tween a Greek and a Scythian on friendship. 

He omits to say whose Greek text he has used, 

which is particularly unfortunate, as the Editio 

Princeps (1496) remains the best text for the 

Toxaris, as for most of Lucian’s works. This 

makes it a little difficult to appraise his version. 

While evidently accurate in general, it suffers 

from some minor omissions and inaccuracies. 

Thus for éxeivov dwavrav Trois 

wap’ ovdév riOduevov, et 

Tov plrov, kal rijy éx’ éxeivov pepomévnv 
mpoaprdcas Ty éavrod (c. 6 fin.) we have 

‘c4utand sa 'nfrunte el sagetile, fara a-i pasa de 

moarte, numai sd-si scape prietenul,’ and for 

ob Kal mpds rods fSvras 
vévras* yap obrws Av juiv dpolous 
avrois (c. 1 fin.) ‘dar noi credem 
c4 cei in viata vor fi mai virtuosi, cand isi vor 
aduce aminte de cei mai de seam, si de aceea 


ji onoram dupa moarte, In acest chip mulfi 
dintre noi vor cauta sa fie la fel ca ei,’ 

It is to be hoped that d. Simenschy will 
continue to send his classical publications to 
Britain. 

W. L. LORIMER. 

University College, Dundee. 


O. GuERAUD et P. JouGUET: Un livre d écolier 
du 111 siécle avant J.-C. Pp. 60; 10 plates. 
(Publications de la Societé Royale Egyptienne 
de Papyrologie; Textes et Documents II.) 
Cairo: Institut frangais d’Archéologie 
orientale, 1938. Paper, P.T. 50. 

THE text published here and reproduced in 

excellent plates consists of part of a single roll, 

of which the beginning and the upper part of 
the whole is lost ; 242 lines, mostly complete, 
survive. The editors think it a manual intended 
for the schoolboy ; but the variety of subject 
and irregularity of arrangement (the omission, 
too, of grammatical instruction and of yv@pa:) 
suggest that it was a general manual for the 
schoolmaster to be supplemented by other 
works and by oralteaching. The work falls into 
two parts; the first contains tables, both of 
letters and syllables and of numbers, lists of 
the Olympian deities, of rivers (the photograph 
suggests that in 1. 54 Ev[pwras could be read), 
and of proper names, mostly mythological; 
these are followed by two passages from Euri- 
pides (Phoen. 529-34 and /no, fr. 420 Nauck’), 
designed to teach word-division and the caesura, 
which form a bridge between the two parts. 

The second consists of a verse anthology, 

beginning with (dyssey 5. 130-39 and proceed- 

ing directly to two unknown Hellenistic epi- 
NO. CCCLXXVII. VOL. LII. 


grams, the first on a fountain, with indirect 
references to the royal house, the second on 
Philopator ; both are allusive in style and diffi- 
cult in vocabulary. Then follow three passages 
from Middle or New Comedy ; all are mono- 
logues of a chef, perhaps selected as yadwwoi 
because of the rare words. The first two are 
new (I. 181 as given in the papyrus and tran- 
scribed by the editors will not scan ; perhaps 
<1d>oréap should be read); the third, 
of 31 lines, is known, with considerable varia- 
tions, from Athenaeus, who attributes it to 
Strato. Throughout, the book’s consistency 
to the type of such texts in all ages and its 
purely Greek character should be noted. 

The editors’ commentary is acute and rele- 
vant (note the discussion on the history of 
anthologies and the papyrus evidence) ; intro- 
duction and notes are a mine of information on 
Hellenistic education and school-texts, and the 
book is a pleasure both to read and to handle. 

C. H. ROBERTS. 

St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Cecil FLOERSHEIM : Collected Poems. Poems, 
Translations from the Greek Anthology, 
Epigrams. Pp. xxiiit443. Hove, Sussex: 
Combridges, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

THIS volume, of which a first edition was pub- 

lished in 1936, contains about 65 pages of trans- 

lations from Greek, nearly all from the An- 
thology. As they are printed without refer- 
ences and can be identified only by the name 
of the author, they are presumably intended to 
be judged on their merits as poems rather than 
as translations, but those which I have com- 
pared show that the translations are in fact 
unusually faithful, especially in spirit, for the 
author never foists modern sentiments upon his 
Greek originals. Sometimes indeed the trans- 
lation is unduly bald and literal, but many of 
the poems have life and vigour, if not quite the 
polish of the originals: the strain of rhyming, 
for instance, is often visible. In the metres 
used there is great variety. The elegiacs, in 
which nearly all the originals are composed, are 
represented now by rhyming couplets of various 
lengths, now by irregular lyric metres, and not 
infrequently by stanzas. The effect of the latter 
is often happy, as in the translation from 
Leonidas (A.?. vii. 657) on p. 356, for it helps 
to give the sense of definite structure which the 
best of the Greek poems have in spite of the 
couplet form. This difference of metre, and 
with it of treatment, renders it difficult to illus- 
trate the writer’s qualities by quotation, but the 
following lines on p. 365 (4.P. ix. 304) will give 
some idea of them : 
‘Even him who sailed the earth and walked 
the main 
When sea and land their changéd paths 
did keep, 
Three hundred spears of Sparta did restrain. 
Be ye ashamed, O mountains, and thou, 
deep.’ 

This, the reader will see, is vigorous and 

dignified, and the best of the ms here have 

similar qualities. Though the writer is usually 
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faithful, there are one or two surprising trans- 
lations ; e.g. ‘sterile’ for dydvas in the poem of 
Sappho on p. 355 (Lyra Graeca 86). This is so 
curious and so unsuited to the context that one 
suspects a misprint. And ‘Sperchaeus’ (p. 398) 
and ‘ Demaenate,’ as a trisyllable, on p. 378 are 


possibly misprints too. 
F. R. Earp. 


W. E. J. KUIPER: Attische Familiekomedies 
van omstreeks 300 v. Chr. 1. Het origineel 
van Plautus’ Epidicus. Pp.67. Amsterdam : 
Swets en Zeitlinger, 1938. Paper, f. 1.20. 

Dr. KUIPER has produced a valuable study of 
this interesting and complex play. It would be 
too much, however, to say that his theory of 
Plautus’s modifications is uniformly convincing. 
Even the thesis (in which he supports Dziatzko 
and Jachmann) that in the original Stratippocles 
married his half-sister Telestis, although it is 
argued with probability, cannot be said to be 
established. Again, the ‘ banker’s-draft theory’ 
(pp. 32-38), while plausible enough, is really un- 
necessary. Less likely is the view that Epidicus 
concealed from Stratippociles his invention 
about Acropolistis. (Quoting 94 mam ubi se- 
nex senserit etc. Dr. Kuiper asks who is to 
enlighten the old gentleman if Stratippocles 
does not. The answer is of course Philippa, 
but there is nothing to suggest that Epidicus 
has anyone definite in mind.) The conception 
of a loyal slave working for his own ends behind 
his young master’s back is, I believe, foreign to 
the spirit of the New Comedy. Nor is the 
dubious inference (from 11-12) that Thesprio is 
untrustworthy a convincing reason for keeping 
him in the dark. 

Too much evidential value is attributed to 
the improvizations of Epidicus and the 
responses of his dupes; ¢.g., on p 34,n.3. In 
the same place Dr. Kuiper seems to confuse a 
reference to the real Telestis with a description 
of Stratippocles’ imaginary sweetheart. The 
former doubtless adducta est (370; cf. 156, 
which Dr. Kuiper does not quote) from Thebes ; 
the latter according to Epidicus resides at 
Athens. 

These examples might be multiplied ; and I 
fear thac the author is often led astray by too 
serious or too narrow a view of the evidence. 
But his readers, even when compelled to reject 
his arguments, will find much that is admirable 
and stimulating. There is a brief English 
summary, which would have been improved by 
fuller references. HUGH TREDENNICK. 

Queen Mary College, 

University of London. 


H. RoLoFF: Maiores bet Cicero. Pp. 153. 
Géttingen : Dieterichsche Universitats-Buch- 
druckerei,1938. Paper. 

THE author of this industrious thesis examines, 

from the standpoint of Cicero’s own precept 

and practice, on the one hand the implications 
of ‘homo-novus tum’ (sic), on the other the 
importance of ‘das dignus esse maioribus suis’ 

(stc).4 He emphasizes three main points: 


1 An almost macaronic phrase whose con- 
stant repetition is very jarring. 
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Cicero’s profound consciousness of his own 
position as a homo novus, lacking official maiores 
except privately in Arpinum ; his realization 
that the modi/es of his time were decadent and 
no longer showed that vir/us which ought to be 
implicit in them; and his conviction that the 
guardianship of the state, founded as it is, and 
must always be, upon the wisdom and virtue of 
the men of old (for what is old is good), had 
passed by default into the keeping of ‘new 
men ’ like himself. The significance of the De 
legibus is stressed, as illustrating Cicero’s 
political ideals: Cicero was a conservative who 
was prepared to accept anything new provided 
that it was already foreshadowed by mos 
maiorum. In the author’s view, there is no 
reason to suppose that the political system of the 
De legibus and of the De repudblica ‘owes more 
to Panaetius than to Cicero himself. 

The relevant passages in which Cicero refers 
to maiores, in ali departments of public and of 
private life, are conscientiously set out and 
discussed. Mr. Roloff shows a wide acquaint- 
ance with the literature of his subject; in fact 
his book is almost over-documented, as often 
happens with dissertations of this kind. He 
writes soberly and without tendentiousness, and 
appears to put forward no startling new theory : 
but if anyone wishes to enlarge upon the text 
of ‘ moribus antiquis stat res Romana virisque’ 
he will find this a useful reference-book, besides 
which it makes its contribution to our under- 
standing of Cicero. 

R. G. AUSTIN. 

University College, Cardiff: 


O. FOERSTER: Handschriftliche Untersuch- 
ungen zu Senckas Epistulae Morales und 
Naturales Quaestiones. (Wirzburger Studien 
zur Altertumswissenschaft, Zehntes Heft.) 
Pp. 56; two plates. Stuttgart : Kohlhammer, 
1936. Paper, KM. 3.60. 

B. Codex Argentoratensis C 
VI 5, Handschriftliches und 
zum spateren Teil der Senecabriefe. 
Humanistiska Vetenskapssamfundets 1 Lund 
Arsberiittelse 1936-1937, III.) Pp. 33. Lund: 
Gleerup, 1937. Paper. 

THESE two works are both important. Mr. 

Foerster examines the six manuscripts p, P, b, 

L, V and Q in the first eighty-eight letters of 

Seneca. He shows that they have a common 

ancestor, but that none of them is derived from 

one of the other five ; that L and Q come from 

a common source a; that P and b come from 

a common source 8; that 8 and V come from 

a common source y; and that a, y and p are 

descended independently from the archetype. 

He adds a discussion of the significance of the 

variations in the manuscripts of the formulae 

at the divisions of books, and of the presence 
and absence from the letters of the formulae of 
greetings and conclusion. He may not always 
distinguish clearly between convincing evidence 
and facts which prove nothing, but his main 
conclusions appear to be sound, and they 
facilitate a thorough investigation into the 
place of the later manuscripts in the history 
of the text. That part of his work which 
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concerns the Naturales Quaestiones shows that 
Monacensis Electoralis 175 is a direct copy of C, 
and should therefore remain unused by editors. 

Hermes in 1874 maintained that A, which 
was burned at Strasbourg in 1870, was a copy 
of B. His view has not been accepted, and 
indeed he himself foruied it on slender evidence 
because he compared the readings of the two 
manuscripts in a single letter only. Mr. Axel- 
son goes into the matter at length, and shows 
that Hermes’ contention was in fact correct. 
In the cour-e of his clear discussion he makes 
some good observations on the text, which 
cannot be mentioned here. It may be sug- 


gested that when he considers ¢mmo simplicior 
at CVI. 12 and, marking zmmo as a trochee, 
declares the words to be a ‘feine Klausel,’ he 
should have provided the answer to the reader’s 
question whether Seneca treats zmmo as a 
trochee elsewhere. It is a pity that Mr. Axel- 
son left unverified the statement that Buecheler's 
collation of A is no longer to be found. En- 
quiry has now been made by Mr. Marouzeau, 
who has received word that the collation is still 
safely preserved at Strasbourg ; see R.Z.L. XV, 


1937, Pp. 380. 
G. B. A. FLETCHER. 
King’s College, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


(A reference to C. 2. denotes a review or mention in the Classical Review.) 


CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


VoL. XXXII, Nos. 1-3. OCTOBER, 1938. 

REVIEWS.—(1) Platnauer, Euripides, /phi- 
genia in Tauris [C.R. LII. 220] (M. Hadas). 
Unfavourably criticized for excessive amount of 
textual criticism. Levlond, Vie de Vercingé- 
torix [pp. 226. Paris: Denoel, 1937] (G. H. 
Allen). Elegantly written from unusual nation- 
alistic standpoint. Ungnad, Sudartu [pp. 204. 
Berlin: de Gruyter, 1930] (B. Schwartz). A 
sorry spectacle. Rosenzweig, Ri/ual and Cults 
of Pre-Rkoman /guvium LI. 193] (E. E. 

urriss). Excellent on many points. Wright, 
Three Roman Poets [(C.X. LIL. 129] (J. Stinch- 
comb). Favourable. Frenkian, Etudes de 
Philosophie /résocratique 11 [pp. 110. Paris: 
Vrin, 1937] (J. A. Notopoulos). Suggestive 
theories with little proof. Donnelly, Literature 
the Leading Educator [(C.R. LIL. 158] (H. M. 
Poteat). Favourable. Casson, Ancient yprus 
So LII. 137] (T. B. Jones). Chapters on pre- 

istory and script far more useful than the 
others. Barlow, £ptstolae Senecae ad Paulum 
[pp. 164. American Academy in Kome, 1938 
(R. A. Pack). Edited with much labour an 
acumen. Ransome, 7#e Sacred Bee in Ancient 
Times and Folklore (pp. 308, 12 pl. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1937] (H. L. Jones). 
Ably written and intormative. 

(2) Chase, 7he 7yranny of Words (pp. 396. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1938] (R. G. 
Kent). A politico-economic tract, linguistically 
unscientific. Jones, 7he Herods of Judaea 
[pp. 271, 7 pls., 5 maps. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1938] (J. Starr). Very favourable ; but 
S. criticizes pro Roman bias, and treatment of 
the Zeal ts. Schneider, Quaestiones Plautinae 
[pp. 182. Dresden: Dittert, 1937] (G. E. 
Duckworth) Considers, with unsatisfactory 
results, the relation of developing periodic struc- 
ture to the chronology of the plays. Humbert, 
Homere, Hymnes [C.R. LI. 58] (E. L. High- 
barger). Important. Ehrenberg, A/erander 
and the Greeks [(.R. LIL. 234] (N. Lewis). 
On the whole, convincing and closely reasoned. 
Heuten, Firmicus Maiernus, De ervore pro- 
fanarum religionum (pp. 213. Universite de 


Bruxelles, 1938] (L. V. Jacks). Text with good 
translation and less satisfactory commentary. 
Giesecke, Antikes Geldwesen [pp. 255, 6 pls. 
Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1938] (A. R. bellinger). 
Abundant data discussed with clarity. Moore, 
The Story of Instruction 1\. Fluent, some- 
times uncritical, survey of Renaissance and 
Reformation. 

3) Bolten, Die Jmago Clipeata [C.R. LI. 
47] (M. Stuart). Generally valuable contribu- 
tion on Christian portraiture. Mack, Senats- 
vreden und Volksreden bei Cicero [pp. 129. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1937] (W. H. Johns). 
Contrast demonstrated by careful study. Higham 
and Bowra, Ozford Book of Greek Verse in 
Translation LII. 174] (W. Wallace). 
Very welcome. Duckett, 74e Gateway to the 
Middle Ages (C.K. 158] (B. Meinecke). 
Thorough knowledge but excessive detail. 
Wiist, [C.R. LIT. 232] (A. P. Dor- 
jahn). Favourable. Hafner, Viergespanne in 
Vorderansicht [pp. 133, 3 pls. Berlin: Junker, 
1938] (F. E. Brown). Interesting work, with 
too few illustrations, on the representation of 
the guadriga. Mauuri, Passeggiate campane 
[pp. 319, 60 pls. Milan: Hoepli, 1938] (J. 
Johnson). Essays suggested by archaeological 
discoveries. Vogt, Cicero und Sallust [pp. 71. 
Frankfurt: Montz Diesterweg, 1938] (J. C. 
Plumpe). A _ profitable study on Catiline. 
Barton, Archaeology and the Bible [pp. 607. 
Philadelphia: 1937] (N. Lewis). Seventh 
edition, highly praised. 

‘Abstracts of Articles’ and ‘ Recent Publica- 
tions ’ appear in (1), (2), (3) ; ‘ In the Classroom’ 
(on the reform of Latin teaching) in (3). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 


(SEPTEMBER-OCTOBER, 1938. NOS. 36-42.) 

GREEK LITERATURE.—B. Lavagnini, Ag/aia, 
Nuova Antologia della lirica greca da Callino 
a Bacchilide (C.R. LI. 218] (E. Kalinka). Use- 
ful for schools.—E. Drerup, Der homerische 
Apollonhymnos [C.R. LI. 2.6] (S. Lorenz). L. 
does not agree with the conclusion that two 
hymns have been joined and that the point of 
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junction is at 206/7.—D. F. W. van Lennep, 
Euripides. cogss [Amsterdam, 1935. 
Pp. viii+ 262] (A. Kraemer). Very readable, 
with detailed criticism of each tragedy.—De- 
mosthenis orationes post C. Fuhr ed. I. Sykutris. 
II, 1 (C.R. 62] (C. Riiger). Very careful 
edition. R. discusses numerous readings.— 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, griechisch 
und deutsch von H. Diels. 5. Aufl. hrsg. von 
W. Kranz. III. Band [C.R. LI]. 198] (W. 
Nestle). This volume concludes a work ad- 
mirable in every respect.—Leonis V/ Sapientis 
Problemata nunc primum edidit, annotatione 
critica et indice auxit A. Dain [Paris,- 1935. 
Pp. 120] (F. Lammert). Important addition 
to D.’s work on Greek tacticians. — Corpus 
Medicorum Graecorum. Supplementum II: 
Galeni de causis procatarcticis libellus a Nicolao 
Regino in sermonem Latinum translatus. Ad 
codicum fidem recensuit, in Graecum sermonem 
retro vertit K. Bardong [C.A. LII. 95] (F. E. 
Kind). In the main a successful reconstruction. 

LaTIN LITERATURE.—Les Cynégétiques de 
Némésien. Edition critique par P. van de 
Woestijne [Antwerp, 1937. Pp. 65] (R. Helm). 
Careful work. H. makes objections to a few 
readings.—Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum. 
Tom. II, Vol. III, Pars If]. Ed. E., Schwartz 
[de Gruyter, 1937. Pp. xxiv+ 162] (G. Soyter). 
S. commends preface, text and indices.—A. 
Ramminger, Motivgeschichtliche Studie zu Ca- 
tulls Basiagedichten (Wiirzburg, 1937. Pp. 119] 
(R. Helm). Careful and industrious work, al- 
though H. remarks that the dissection of poetry 
may be overdone —O. Seel, Admische Denker 
und romischer Staat (C.K. 48] (K. Holl). 
Inspiring, but tends to simplify overmuch the 
attitudes of representative Romans.—W. A. 
Laidlaw, The Prosody of Terence. A relational 
study [C.R. 224] (A. Klotz). A full treat- 
ment, although some details are questionable 
and the arrangement might be clearer. 

HIsTorY.—J. Bizer, Untersuchungen zur 
Archéologie des Thukydides [Tiibingen, 1937] 
(W. Keil). B. gives very full analysis, but 
reaches a conclusion with which K. cannot 
agree.—P. Lambrechts, Za composition du 
sénat romain de Seplime Sévire a Dioclétien 
{C.R. LIL. 191] (E. Hohl). An excellent addi- 
tion to L.’s previous work on the period A.D. 117- 
192.—. TeAexidns, "Awd modireia cal 
Kowevia tis apxaias Geacadovixns. 
MeAérn [Thessalonica, 1934. Pp. 129 with 33 
illustrations] (E. Ziebarth). Contains a series 
of new inscriptions from Thessalonica with com- 
mentary.—L. I. Highby, 7he Erythracan Decree 
(C-.R. LI. 24] (Th. Lenschau). A new attempt 
at restoration, with historical explanation. L. 
is not convinced by the argument for 471/0 as 
date of Themistocles’ condemnation.— G. Mick- 
witz, Lie Kartellfunktionen der Ziinfte und ihre 
Bedeutung bet der Entstehung des Zunfiwesens 
[C.k. LI. 41] (E. Ziebarth). M. is not com- 
pletely familiar with the evidence for ancient 
trade-corporations or with the modern literature 
on the subject. 

PHILOSOPHY.—R. E. Witt, Albinus and the 
History of Middle Platonism [C.R. LIl. 17] 
(L. Friichtel). Careful and methodical exposi- 
tion of the relationship of A. to Areios Didymos 


and Antiochos.—F. Bémer, Der Jdatetnische 
Neuplatonismus und Neupythagorismus und 
Claudianus Mamertus in Sprache und Philo- 
sophie (Leipzig, 1936. Pp. 181] (R. Philippson). 
Very important work. P. discusses at length 
the possible use made by C. of Apuleius and of 
Marius Victorinus’ translation of Porphyrius.— 
G. J. ten Veldhuys, Ve mtsericordiae et clementiae 
apud Senecam philosophum usu atque ratione 
[C.R. LIl. 147] (K. Holl). Shows exhaustive 
knowledge not only of Seneca but also of Stoic 
philosophy. 

LANGUAGE.—R. Pfister, Zum Aspekt der 
Verba des Sehens bei Plautus |Munich, 1935] 
(A. Schmitt). Careful investigation to show 
that the shades of meaning expressed by these 
verbs do not agree with current theories of 
Aspect.—H. Oppel, KANON. Zur Bedeutungs- 
gesthichte des Wortes und seiner lateinischen 
Lntsprechungen [C.R. LI. 208] (L. Friichtel). 
Often illuminating, although F. disagrees with 
many interpretations.—J. W. Fuchs, /#dex 
verborum in Ciceronis De Inventione libros II 
[C.k. 147] (A. Klotz). Complete and 
trustworthy. 

ARCHAEOLOGY. — Corpus Vasorum Antt- 
guorum. U.S.A. Fasc. 5. By H. R. W. Smith 
[C.R. L. 242] (A. Greifenhagen). 62 reproduc- 
tions mainly of Attic black- and red-figured 
vases with full commentary.--Handbuch der 
Archiiologie im Rahmen des Handbuchs der 
Altertumswissenschaft brsg.von W. Otto. Erste 
Lieferung [C.&. LII. 33] (J. Sieveking). Fa- 
vourable review, and summary of contents.— 
J. Carcopino, H. Marrou, M. Durry, P. Wuil- 
leumier, W. Seston, J. Gagé, Etudes a’Arché- 
ologie Romaine [Ghent, 1937. Pp. 235 with 
illustrations] (G. Lippold), G. summarizes six 
lectures.—G. Daux, Delphes au //¢ et au fer 
sidcle, 191-3 av. J.-C.[C.R. LI. 191] (W. Ensslin). 
In form and substance a masterpiece. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—R. Hennig, 7errae [ncog- 
nitae. Eine Zusammenstellung und kritische 
Bewertung der wichtigsten vorkolumbischen 
Entdeckungsretsen an Hand der dariiber vor- 
liegenden Originalberichte. 2. Teil, von 200- 
1200 Chr. (Leyden, 1937] (V. Heydemann). 
Warmly recommended to all lovers of geo- 
graphy.—E. Vandvik, Rhy‘hmus und Metrum, 
Akzent und Iktus [C.R. 18] (A. Klotz). 
Unsuccessful since V. starts from a wrong 
assumption.—H. Scholz, Der Hund in der 
griechisch-rimischen Magie und Religion (Ber- 
lin, 1937. Pp. 62] (W. Becher). An extensive 
collection of material without much criticism.— 
Gli studi Romani nel mondo. Vol. 111 [Rome, 
1936. Pp. 380 with 111 illustrations] (G. Lip- 
pold). L. mentions 18 articles.—Germanen und 
lndogermanen. Volkstum, Sprache, Heimat, 
Kultur. Festschrift fiir H. Hirt. 1. Band: 
Ergebnisse der Kulturhistorie und Anthro- 
pologie. 2. Band: Ergebnisse der Sprach- 
wissenschaft [Heidelberg, 1936. Pp. xv+436 
and vi+623] (E. Hermann). H. details the 
various contributions and expresses gratitude, 
although he is sceptical about the assumptions 
made in some articles. 

COMMUNICATIONS, — 3 Sept., F. Poulsen, 
Nochmals Platon v. Holkham Hail (1 col.).— 
17 Sept., K. Nawratil, 2% Herodot VII, 5-19 
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[14 cols.).—24 Sept., H. Lucas, Die ersten 
Adelphen des Menander (3 cols.).—1 Oct., J. 
Pavlu, Zu Homer, I] 781-78} (2} cols.).— 
15 Oct., P. Keseling, Sophokles, Elekira 121-250 
und Homer, Odyssee a 26-47 (1} cols.). 


GNOMON. 
XIV. 9. SEPTEMBER, 1938. 


D. M. Robinson and E. J. Fluck: 4 study of 
the Greek love-names [C.R. LII. 38] (Rumpf). 
Useful up to a point ; but the authors rely on 
material collected in 1898. S. Dow: Prytaneis 
[C.&. LILI. 95] (Kirchner). Shows a complete 
command of the subject. L. Robert: Etudes 
anatoliennes [Paris : de Boccard, 1937. Pp. 620, 
39 plates] (Klaffenbach). Only trivial faults 
can be found with this masterly work. (1) A. 
Kocewalow : Syntaxis inscript. ant. coloniarum 
graec. orae septentr. Ponti Euxini [Lwow, 1935. 
Pp. iii + 131 (Eos suppl. 12)] (2) I. MeSéaninov : 
Les signes énigmatigues de la Pontide (Russian) 
[Leningrad, 1933. Pp. 87] (Diehl). (1) K. 
throws light over a large area of the Scythian 
desert. (2) Sound as far as D. feels com- 
petent to judge. ©.A, ’ApSavirdrovdos : Addexa 
Geooadixa émiypdupara [Diss. Athens, 1938. 
Pp. 73 11)] (Peek). An unscholarly 
treatment of valuable material. G. Klaffenbach : 
(1) Neue Inschriften aus Aetolien (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1938. Pp. 33 (SBBerl. phil.-hist. 
Kl. 27, 1936)]; (2) Asylievertrag zwischen 
Aetolien und Milet {Berlin: de Gruyter, 1937- 
Pp. 7 (SBBerl. phil.-hist. KI. 20, 1937)] 
(Ziebarth). Each article includes important 
material. A. Thumb, E. Kieckers: Handbuch 
der griechischen Dialekte, Part I, second 
edition [Heidelberg: Winter, 1932. Pp. 
xvi+ 321] (Sittig). Good on the whole. J. 
Devoto : 7abulae /guvinae [Rome : typis regiae 
officinae polygraphicae, 1937. Pp. viii+477, 
12 plates 4°] (von Blumenthal). A new and 
thorough investigation must be useful, though 
D. draws some doubtful conclusions. W. 
Weber : Princeps, Vol. | [C.R. LI. 29] (Korne- 
mann). An important book, though K. in a 
detailed review finds much cause tor disagree- 
ment. R. Herzog: Urkunden zur Hochschul- 
politik der rémischen Kaiser [Berlin : deGruyter, 
1935. Pp. 55 (SBBerl. phil.-hist. Kl. 1935, 32)] 
(Hartke). The evidence for the main thesis is 
inadequate, but the book is interesting. V. 
Christescu : /storia militaré a Daciet Romana 
[Bucharest : Fundatia regele Carol I, 1937. 
Pp. x +269, 1 map] (Nesselhauf), The book 
does little more than state problems of which 
the solution is still to seek. Allard Pierson 
Museum: Algemeene Gids [C.R. LII. 87] 
(Neugebauer). A popular guide which is 
welcome despite shortcomings. P. V. Neuge- 
bauer: Ail/stafeln zur technischen Chronologie 
[Kiel, 1937. Pp. 80 4° (Astronomische Nach- 
richten 261)] (Meyer). A potentially useful 
book is spoilt by some gross errors. C. E. 
Holm: Griechisch-dgvptische Namenstudien 
[C.R. LI. 47] (Schwyzer). Valuable as a pre- 
liminary studv. H. Geist: Pomepetantsche 
Wandinschriften. 400 texts with translation 
{Munich: Hemeran, 1936. Pp. 105] (Siiss). 


Welcome. A. Alféldi: A Festival of Isis in 
Rome under the Christian Emperors of the 1Vth 
Century [C.R. LII. 151] (Rose). A.’s argument 
is convincing, though bad English sometimes 
makes it obscure. A. Ramminger: Mofsiv- 
eschichtliche Studien zu Catulls Basiagedichten 
Wirzburg : Triltsch, 1937. Pp. 119) (Kroll). 
Most important is the comparison of Catullus 
with modern poets.—Obituary notice of Jacob 
Wackernagel by P. Von der Mihil. 


XIV. 10. OCTOBER, 1938. 


K. A. Doxiadis: Raumordnung im griech- 
ischen Staédtebau (Heidelberg : Vowinckel, 1937. 
Pp. viiit+ 146, 51 illustrations, 10 plates} 
(v. Gerkan). Irresolute in system and _ in- 
accurate in detail. H. D. Hansen: Early 
Civilization in Thessaly {C.R. XLVIIL. 67) 
(Wace). A good introduction which would 
have been more useful had it covered a wider 
area, and more reliable had it been withheld till 
the results of several recent excavations were 
known. Strémberg: TZheophrastea (Diss. 
Goteborg : Elander, 1937. Pp. 234] (Diiring). 
An important contribution to the study of 
Theophrastus. D. criticizes details. Antimachi 
Colophonit Religuiae. Collegit, disposuit, ex- 
plicavit B. Wyss [Berlin, Weidmann, 1936. 
Pp. Ixxii+ 106] (Barber). W.’s achievement is 
almost beyond criticism. A. v. Premerstein: 
Vom Werden und Wesen des Prinzipats. Ed. 
H. Volkmann [C.R. LII. 35] (Kornemann). 
Remarkable for learning and _ interpretative 
power. K. reviews at length. K. Reinhardt: 
Das Parisurtetl LI. 196] (Nilsson). In- 
teresting but not in all respects persuasive. 
M. H. A. L. H. van der Valk: Bettrdge zur 
Nekyia (C.R. L. 146] (Bowra). The conclusions 
are well argued and will find as much agree- 
ment as one Homeric scholar is likely to find in 
another. (1) A. Wifstrand: Aus der Papyrus- 
sammlung der Universttitsbibliothek in Lund, 
two parts [C.&. LII. 149]; (2) H. Oellacher : 
Griechische literarische Papyri aus der 
Papyrussammlung Erzherzog Rainer in Wien 
[Cairo, 1937. Etudes de Papyrologie 4) (Schu- 
bart). In both the material is of little interest 
but the standard of workmanship very high. 
M. Tierney: Zhe Hippolytus of Euripides 
{C.R. 122] (Buchwald). T. puts an 
interesting question even if he does not find 
the answer. ‘I Ap. Srapatdxos: 
6 Xapwveds [Athens: Dimitrakos, 1937. 
Pp. vilit+133] (Sieveking). Of little import- 
ance outside Greece. O. Nybakken: 
An aanalytical study of Horace’s ideas 
[C.R. LI. 230] (Biichner). Barren work 
which might give a misleading idea of the poet. 
Tertullianus, de cultu feminarum ed. W. Kok 
[C.R. XLVIII. 199] (Thérnell). A good supple- 
ment to Marra’s critical edition, particularly 
useful for those unfamiliar with Tertullian’s 
style. C. Marot: Aefrigerium [C.R. LI. 146] 
(van der Leeuw). L., while agreeing with much 
that M. says, is unconvinced by the attack on 
his own work (Mnemosyne 1936 3, 3). Gat 
Institutiones edd. E. Seckel et B. Kiibler 
[C.R. XLIX. 209] (Wieacker). A sober and 
useful text.— Bibliographical Supplement 1938 
nr. 5 (down to 30 September). 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editors of THE CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


DEAR SIRs, 

As co-editor of the Loeb Minor Latin 
Poets, | feel that the remarks of your reviewer 
of Alcuin und Cato' might suggest that in the 
section devoted to the ‘ Dicta Catonis’ all Dr. 
Boas’ studies on the Corpus Catonianum since 


SIC. 1794 


1912 have been ignored. But on p. 623 readers 
are expressly referred ‘ for further views on the 
MSS.’ to two of Dr. Boas’ articles in Memos. 
1915 and 1916, one in PAzlo/. 1917, and one in 
kA. Mus. 1917. His contribution to Phil. 
Woch., 1930, pp. 649 sqq., is referred to in a 
note on a theory to be found in Haupt’s 
Opuscula. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. WicuTt DUFF. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 

3 review. The price should in all cases be stated. 

*.° Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Braun (M.) History and Romance in Graeco- 
Oriental Literature. Pp. xiiit+106. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Bulletin van de Vereeniging tot Bevordering 
der Kennis van de Antieke Beschaving, te’s 
Gravenhage. Jaargang XIII, Nummer 1. 
Juni 1938. Pp. 36; illustrations. Paper, 


. 0.75. 
Catholic University of America Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin. Vol. VAI. 
The Late Latin Vocabulary of the Moralia of 
Saint Gregory the Great. A Morphological 
and Semasiological Study. By R. M. 
Hauber. Pp. xili+153. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America, 1938. Paper, 


2. 

Delatte (A.) Herbarius. Recherches sur le 
cérémonial usité par les anciens pour la 
cueillette des simples et des plantes magiques. 
Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée, illus- 
trée de quatre planches hors-texte. Pp. iv+ 
177. (Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de Université de Li¢ge— 
Fasc. LXXXI.) Liége: Faculté de Philo- 
= et Lettres (Paris : Droz), 1938. Paper, 

r. 

Haarhoff (T. J.) The Stranger at the Gate. 
Aspects of exclusiveness and co-operation in 
ancient Greece and Rome, with some refer- 
ence to modern times. Pp. xii+354. London 
etc.: Longmans, 1938. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

Kuiper (W.E. J.) Diphilus’ doel en deel in de 
Rudens van Plautus. Pp. 115. (Attische 
Familie-komedies van omstreeks 300 v. 
Chr., II.) Amsterdam: Swets en Zeitlinger, 
1938. Stiff paper, fl. 1.50. 

Mathieu \G.) et Brémond(E.) Isocrate. Dis- 
cours. Tome II. Texte établi et traduit. 
(Collection des Universités de France.) 
Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 
40 fr. 


Meakin (A.) Nausikaa. A love story from 
Homer done into English verse. Pp. 15. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. Paper, 2s. 

Milne (J. M.) Higher Certificate Latin Un- 
seens. Pp. 91. London: Harrap, 1938. 
Limp cloth, ts. 3d. 

Mountford (j.¥.) ‘ Bradley’s Arnold’: Latin 
Prose Composition. Edited and Revised, 
with an Appendix on Continuous Prose 
Composition. Pp.xi+443. London: Long- 
mans, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 

Perrotta (G.) Sofocle. Pp. viiit+647. Messina 
and Milan: Principato, 1935. Paper, L. 4o. 

Simpson (A. D.) M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 
Prolegomena, text and critical notes. Pp. 
111. Columbia University, New York, 1938. 
Paper. 

Thomas (F.) Recherches sur le subjonctif latin, 
Histoire et valeur des formes. Pp. xvi+ 
265. (Collection linguistique publiée par la 
Société de Linguistique de Paris.—XLIV.) 
Recherches sur le développement du pré- 
verbe latin ad-. Pp. xx+109._ Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1938. Paper, 80 and 4o fr. 

Todd (J. M.) The Ancient World. Pp. 
416; illustrations. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1938. Cloth, gs. 6d. 

van Groningen (B. A.) Vrijheid en gebonden- 
heid in den Griekschen literairen torm. Pp. 
24. (Mededeelingen der K. Nederlandsche 
Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afd. Letter- 
kunde, Nieuwe Reeks. Deel 1, No. 11.) 
Amsterdam: Noord-Hollandsche Uitgevers 
Mij., 1938. Paper, f. 0.40. 

Walde (A.)_ Lateinisches etymologisches 
Worterbuch. Dritte neu bearbeitete Auflage 
von J. B. Hofmann. Lieferung 11. Pp. 
om: 801-872. Heidelberg: Winter, 1938. 

aper. 

Weller (H.) Carmina latina. Pp. vii+181. 
Tiibingen: Laupp, 1938. Boards, RM. 6. 
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